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PREPACE 


With the idea that it is the duty of the school to open 
for its pupils the door of understanding into the great 
outside world, —a world through which so many walk, 
seeing and hearing not, yet a world teeming with beauty 
for those with eyes trained to see and ears attuned to its 
music, — this little book has been written. 

Since permanent interest in any subject cannot be 
awakened through occasional lessons, it is believed that 

much profit will come from a few weeks’ continuous read- 
ing along a single line, — reading which will create a love 
for the beautiful through understanding. Ignorance closes 
the door to much of our best literature, which can be 
interpreted only through a sympathetic familiarity with 
nature. 

Color, sound, and movement are always attractive to 
childhood, and nowhere can they be found in such pleas- 
ing combination as in the bird world. The study of its 
busy little inhabitants in their natural environment will 
not only add pleasure to the walks of the child, but will 
help him to a knowledge of the adaptation of all life to 
its surroundings. 

It will also lead to the intelligent appreciation of litera- 
ture and music. 

Since the birth of time the birds have inspired poets 
and musicians. They have also given the keenest pleas- 
ure to countless thousands who have never attempted to 
express what they felt. 

To interest a child in these guests of out groves, —these 
feathered entertainers who are also workers in our fields 
and orchards,— is to put him in possession of a wellspring 
of interest as enduring as life itself. 

Believing that an intimate acquaintance with a few birds 
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will be productive of more permanent interest than an 
introduction to many, only a small number have been 
chosen. In most cases they are birds of conspicuous 
plumage, these being most easily recognized. To avoid 
monotony, all descriptions have been relegated to the 
appendix. 

An attempt has been made to enlist sympathy with, as 
well as to awaken interest in, bird life, for interest without 
sympathy, in this case, would only encourage the naturally 
destructive instincts of childhood. 

For the purpose of showing the importance of birds 
in literature, as well as for the purpose of calling into 
play the esthetic faculty, poems and legends have been 
included. All hackneyed poems have been avoided. 

For their generous permission to use valuable copy- 
righted material, indebtedness is gratefully acknowledged 
to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Small, Maynard & Co., D. 
Appleton & Co., and Our Dumb Animals Publishing Co. ; 
to Mrs. Margaret Sangster, Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Mr. George Cooper, Mr. Eben Rexford, Mr. Clinton Scol- 
Jard, and Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman. 

For the photographic illustrations, I am especially in- 
debted to Mr. Francis Hobart Herrick, an earnest bird 
student and an enthusiastic photographer, who has kindly 
permitted me the use of some of the remarkably fine: 
photographs used in illustrating iis interesting book, The 
Home Life of Wild Birds, a book with which all bird 
students are already familiar. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
Mr. A. R. Dugmore, Mr. John Cameron, Miss Ruth Shutts, 
Mr. James Miller, and The Recreation Publishing Co. 
have also assisted me in the same way. 

Want of space precludes the individual mention of a 
number of my associates to whom I am indebted for both 
counsel and good-natured criticism. 


MARGARET COULSON WALKER. 
DEs MOINES, IOWA, 
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OUR BIRDS 


THE COMING OF THE BIRDS 


Cleaving the clouds with their moon-edged pinions, 
High over city and vineyard and mart; 
April to pilot them; May speeding after ; 
And each bird’s compass his small red heart. 
— EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Ir is springtime, and the old earth has awakened 
from her long winter nap. Songs of gladness greet 
her everywhere as she throws off the snowy blanket 
that has covered her through the dreary, cold days 
and long, silent nights of winter. 

She hears the gentle patter of raindrops which 
call from their hiding places the bloodroots and 
the violets. A sunny smile lights up her face as 
the birds chirp their songs of welcome to the 
spring. 

Months ago, when she sank into her winter’s 
sleep, all was quiet; for most of these happy little 
songsters had flown away to the Southland, where 
sunny smiles are to be had even in winter. 

The South not being their home, they were not 
so happy there as here. They never felt like sing- 
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ing their happiest songs there, even though the sun 
did shine. 

A bird’s real home is the place where he is seen 
in summer and where he brings up his family. He 
travels in winter for pleasure —the pleasure of eat- © 
ing; for, if he is a winter traveler, you may be sure 
that his kind of food is not to be found at that 
season in the place which he calls his home. 

Nothing but the need of food, or cold too severe 
for them to endure, could ever.induce the birds to 
leave the place they love better than any other in 
the whole world. 

They prove themselves home lovers by returning 
to the same place year after year. Some even nest 
in the same tree or repair the same old nest in 
which they were so contented. Never once would 
they think of going to housekeeping or bringing up 
families in that land so far away. 

Now that they have returned we may watch them, 
study their habits, and learn, if we can, how they 
get so much enjoyment out of life. 

If we observe them closely, we shall find that, 
though they appear to be perfectly free to do as 
they choose, living only for pleasure, they are really 
the most industrious little bodies to be found 
anywhere. 

Imagine yourself just getting home from the far 
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South and having to go to work immediately to 
build a house, every scrap of which you would have 
to search for and carry to the building spot. 
Imagine yourself having to hunt for every mouth- 
ful of food, with that same food all the time trying 
to get away from you. 

Then think of yourself, later in the season, as 

having to get a meal for a hungry family of little 
ones, every five or ten minutes, sometimes as often 
as every two minutes. I wonder if you would be as 
cheerful, through it all, as they. 
_ Mr. Burroughs tells us that as many as forty or 
fifty different kinds of feathered songsters visit our 
trees and bushes every summer. I wonder how 
many of them each of us knows by sight or by 
sound, for a true bird lover knows them as well by 
their voices as by their forms and colors. 

Every kind speaks a different language and sings 
different songs. Some few, like the catbirds and 
mocking birds, are really very highly educated in a 
musical way. They have taken lessons from other 
birds and practiced till they can sing the foreign songs 
as well as the birds from whom they learned them. 

They have practiced both early and late, without 
ever being told to do so, because they enjoyed it, 
Really, that is the only way to do anything well, 
— just work away at it and enjoy your work. 
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“SWhen our little friends arrive, they will sing the 
same old songs their fathers and mothers before 
them sang,— songs of love and joy in the spring: 
time, and softer and more subdued songs as the 
summer wanes and autumn draws near. 

They will build their nests in the same old way 
too, and of the same kinds of material that their 
forefathers used. They will bring up their children 
as they were brought up, teaching them to hunt the 
same kinds of food that they hunted and to fear the 
same enemies that they feared. 

If we wish, the sounds they make can be formed 
into words which we can understand, and, strange to 
say, the words heard by each of us will be different. 

To the poet Tennyson the crow always called, 
“Maud, Maud,” while, to another poet, the oriole 
always repeated the name, “ Gertrude, Gertrude.” 
This was because they had dear friends with these 
names, and it seemed to them that even the birds 
loved these friends and were calling out their names 
to all the world. 

The same birds will seem to say different 
things to youand to me, but, if we try, we can 
imagine that they are saying the things that others 
have heard them say. 

Let us make friends with them and listen to what 
they tell us. They will not be talking to us at all, 
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but to each other, though we can enjoy it — their 
twittering, their singing, and their acting, —as we 
would enjoy a beautiful play. And the birds will 
not mind if we only keep still while we watch 
and listen. 

Birds pay little attention, after a time, to things 
that do not move; so if we hang a hammock that is 
not too gay under the trees, and lie perfectly still in 
it, we may soon see and hear much that is new to us, 

As they arrive, the weaker and more shabpy look- 
ing travelers of each variety we may safely judge to 
be the mothers, wives, and daughters of those in the 
gayer and glossier garments. In the bird world it 
is the custom for the masculine members of the 
family to wear the bright-colored clothes. 

In some families there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the style of dress worn by all of its mem- 
bers, but in most of them there is. Let us find the 
reason for this, for there is a reason. 

In many families where the father is a gay dresser 
the young sons do not adopt his style of dress till 
the second season, wearing through the first season 
garments quite like those of their mothers. 

It is not so much what they do as what they say 
_ that will interest us later on. Only a few faint 
chirps come to us in the early springtime, but these 
will swell into a full chorus by June, growing slower, 
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and not quite so strong, in July, and dying out 
almost entirely as the leaves of autumn fall. 

Early in the morning, when the first faint streaks 
of light are coming into the sky, is the best time to 
hear them. Then there are no sounds of labor to 
mar the music. 

Out of the distance comes the murmur of voices 
of a thousand feathered songsters, and, as we listen 
to this choir invisible, we know that they are sing- 
ing praises to Him who gave them life and is car- 
ing for all. And their music finds an echo in the 

heart of every one who hears. 
_ Mr. Burroughs tells us how we can best train our 
eyes to see them when he says, “ The way to see a 
thing is to love it, and love sharpens the eye.” 


Suddenly out of the heavens 
Like sapphire sparks of light, 

A flock of Bluebirds swept and lit 
In the woodbine garlands bright. 


— CELIA THAXTER. 


The Bluebird shifting his light load of song, 
From post to post along the cheerless fence. 
— James RussELL LOWELL. 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


The Bluebird chants from the elm’s long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Wuen the snows of winter were fast disappear- 
ing, and the first warm, sunny days had come, I 
began watching for my friends, the Bluebirds, 
knowing they would be among the first to come 
from the land of flowers. I knew, too, that they 
would sing their sweetest songs as soon as they 
reached their summer home. | 

It was early in March when the first Bluebird 
perched in the old apple tree where a family of 
them had been reared last year. Was he the father, 
or was he one of the little ones I had known? 

When he began to sing, I judged him to be the 
father, for surely no mere youth could sing like 
that; only time and experience could put such ten- 
‘derness into a song. It was easy to see by his 
actions and his song, that he had known the place 
before, for it is well understood that birds sing their 
best songs only when near home. 

If you have never heard a Bluebird sing, lose no 
time in finding an old orchard or a fence where the 
posts are knotty. Before long you may hear the 
warbling of a tender song, in which one bird lover 
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hears these words, “ There, there, there-he-is; tru- | 
ally, purity, purity, I-oh purity.” | 

This was the song the bird in the apple tree sang 
to me; he then hopped to another branch, and re- 
peated the strain. ~ 

As I listened, I wondered if the note of sadness 
in his song was caused by the absence of mate 
and children. If so, it would not be long till the 
little fellow would lose that feeling, for in less 
than a month he would no longer sit in the tree 
alone. 

Presently he flew away and began to look for 
houses that were for rent —for the Bluebird is not 
a builder. First he looked among the trees in a 
grove for the deep, comfortable hollows left vacant 
when the Woodpeckers moved into their new quar- 
ters; then he flew to the orchard and inspected 
some of the holes which showed where branches 
had died and fallen from some of the older apple 
trees; then to the fence, flitting from post to post, 
and looking carefully at each one to see if he could 
find a nice, deep knot hole. 

No time for sitting around in trees now. His 
little mate would soon be here, and he must find 
where all the best places for Bluebird homes were. 

From among them she could choose the one she 
liked best, but he must find them all before she 
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came, that no time need be lost in getting to house- 
keeping when she arrived. 

In a few days I heard the song in the apple tree 
again, and this time there was a soft, low, answering 
warble. Looking out, I saw just what I expected, 
—the happy little pair with their bills together, 
caressing each other in the most affectionate 
way. 3 
He would stroke her little cheek with his bill, 
then she would pet him, and all the while each 
uttered sounds which were certainly real bird talk. 
Bluebirds have a fashion of talking together in this 
gentle way. How much better it is than scolding 
as the Jays do! 

Presently the two flew away to look over the 
Woodpeckers’ burrows and the knot holes. Finally 
a beautiful hole was selected near the top of one 
of the stakes of an old rail fence. 

The little wife could not help feeling a wee bit 
sorry that they were not going to have their home 
in that same dear old apple tree where they had 
spent so many happy days; but when she remem- 
bered the cat which they had both seen walking 
about just below it, seeming perfectly at home 
there, she felt better satisfied to be away over by 
the orchard. 

There had been no cats about last year, when 
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they had felt so safe and comfortable in the old 
home, but now it was different. If they had de- 
cided to go back there, they would have spent 
their days in fear and trembling, for they had 
heard dreadful tales of these strange creatures — 
tales that made their little feathers stand on end. 
Besides, there were other apple trees—a whole 
orchard full of them, whose fragrance they could 
enjoy. The limb of one of them hung over the very 
post where their new home was to be. , Bluebirds 
have a way of looking on the bright side of things. 
The house had to be furnished in true Bluebird 
style. Something must be put into the bottom to 
make it soft and comfortable. All this material the 
little dame would choose to suit herself. It must 
be confessed that her mate did not seem to do his 
whole duty when it came to moving in, for he al- 
lowed his wife both to find and carry most of the 
sticks and straws needed in furnishing their home. 
After a variety of things—sticks, bits of weeds, and 
straws — had been put into the hole, it still needed 
a softer lining. Some weedy stems were torn into 
shreds and the nest was lined are made ready for 
the four blue eggs. 
Then the little husband began to make himself 
useful. When his mate grew tired of sitting on her 
egos, or when hunger warned her that it was time 
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to seek something to eat, she gave a soft little call 
and he came to take her place on the nest till her 
return. Then he flew to a branch near by and 
warbled to her a song full of affection. 

In due course of 
time four little ones 
pecked their way out 
of, the thin blue 
shells and began 
calling for food. Now 
there would be work 
enough for both of 
the old birds. Four 
hungry babies to feed, 
and every mouthful 
to be hunted for. 

A great strong man 
might well ‘be, dis: Mother Bluebird taking a cricket to her 
couraged at such a family. 
prospect, but a little 7 
bird always looks on the bright side of things and 
goes to work to do the duty before him. 

Their little ones were not at all pretty, but the 
fond parents thought them the most beautiful nes- 
tlings in the world, and flew about the orchard 
hunting grubs and insects for them, filling a baby 
mouth every six or seven minutes. 


Photograph by Francis H. Herrick. 
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When one of the parent birds lighted on the 
stake, every yellow mouth in the nest flew open and 
a cry came out of it. I wonder if those fond and 
deluded parents thought for a moment that their 
babies had been crying for them all the time? 

They hadn’t at all, but were doing just what I 
have known some naughty children to do, — they 
began to cry when they knew an indulgent parent 
was near. They soon outgrew this bad habit as 
they became older and began to notice the quiet 
manners of their parents. 

It was not long till they were old enough to leave 
the home in the old fence stake. Then their father 
took them out and introduced them to the great 
wide world, where, by and by, they would have to 
learn to take care of themselves. 

Their mother helped him to teach them to hop 
about on the ground, but in a few days she had to 
get her house in order for another brood. 

The mother Bluebird was one of the best of 
housekeepers, and never allowed anything not per- 
fectly clean to stay in the nest, and while her babies 
were there, always kept them neat and clean. 

The little father had no light task before him 
now, with four young children to train, teaching 
them how to fly and how to get their own food, and 
singing tender, coaxing lullabies to them alone, 
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while his mate cared for the other babies still in the 
eggs. Often he went to the old home in the stake 
to see if the little wife wished for a rest. 

Sometimes he only lighted on the stake below 
the home, resting on his tail as a Woodpecker does, 


Photograph by A. R. Dugmore. 


The Young Bluebirds. 


and peeped in. Seeing that all was well, ‘he flew 
away warbling his encouraging “ phee-ur, phee-ur” 
as he went. 

Two or three broods were reared in this way. 
As the summer passed the garments of the little 
pair grew faded and dull; and as the days went by 
their songs were not heard so often. But after a 
winter’s rest in the South, they will come back to 
us to teach us over again, the same lessons of 
industry and cheerfulness in another springtime. 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


\ Listen a moment, I pray you; 

What was that sound I heard? 
Wind in the budding branches, 

The ripple of brooks, or a bird? 
Hear it again above us! 

And see a flutter of wings! 
The Bluebird knows it is April, 

And soars toward the sun and sings. 


Never the song of the Robin 
Could make my heart so glad; 
When I hear the Bluebird singing 
In spring, I forget to be sad. 
Hear it! A ripple of music! 
Sunshine changed into song! 
It sets me thinking of summer, 
When the days and their dreams are long, 


Winged lute that we call a Bluebird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing water, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain. 
The voice of the winds, the sunshine 
And fragrance of blossoming things. 
Ah! You are an April poem 
That God has endowed with wings! 


— EBEN EUGENE REXFORD. 
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BIRDS’ MUSIC 


THE little leaves upon the trees 

Are written over with notes and words 
And pretty madrigals and glees 

Sung by the merry minstrel birds. 


Their teacher is the wind, I know; 
For while they’re busy at this song, 
He turns the music quickly, so 
The tune may safely move along. 


So all through summer time they sing, 
And make the woods and meadows sweet, 
And teach the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 


And when, at last, their lessons done, 
The winter brings a frosty day, 
Their teacher takes them, one by one, 


Their music, too, and goes away. 
— FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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THE ROBIN 


The Robin warbled forth his full clear note 
For hours, and wearied not. 
— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Earty in April we may expect to see this best 
known of all birds. hopping about our lawns, happy 
and light hearted; but we must not expect much 
in the way of music from him till the days grow 
warmer. A few faint call notes are all he will give 
us at first. 

Next week, when his little mate arrives, seeming 
to bring the warmer days, he will burst into a song 
of gladness and welcome —a welcome to her and 
to the season of beauty. As he pours out his song 
from a branch not far above her, at the close of each 
strain he will pause to look down at her. From 
the branch below will come the words of approval, 
which he seems to expect as she twitters back to 
him, “Sweet, sweet.” 

They will fly about the old oak tree where they 
have made their home for the past four years, — at 
least my pair of Robins will,— talking and chuc- 
kling to each other in the happiest way you can 
imagine. 

From their manner we know that Robins, like 
people, find it one of the greatest pleasures in life to 
get back to the old home. No matter if that home 
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is only a mass of sticks and mud on the limb of an 
oak tree, still there is no place like it. 

Some Robins prefer to build under porch roofs or 
in other comfortable places, but this pair always 
choose the oak tree, where they know a leafy screen 
will soon be placed by Mother Nature to hide them 
from eyes too curious. 

The old nest, after the storms of winter, does not 
look as though much of a home could be made of it, 
but after looking it over these hopeful little home 
lovers decide that it can be repaired very nicely. 

The loose, dry leaves that have lodged there are 
thrown overboard and a few small crooked sticks 
added to the clumsy old pile, and then it is ready 
for the round mud cup which is to make it firm, 
safe, and solid. 

The mud is brought to the nest and shaped by 
the mother Robin, who uses her breast just as a 
mason would usea trowel. She pastes and smooths 
the mud by turning round and round, and pressing 
hard against it with her breast. 

By the time this part of her work is finished, it 
would not be possible to find, anywhere, such an- 
other bedraggled little body, her feathers all plas- 
tered together with the mud with which she has 
been working. 

But no matter; until the cup is completed, she 
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thinks only of business. Then she cleans herself 
up, as a self-respecting person should, and looks as 
neat and trim as any bird in the land. 

The nest which she and her mate have repaired 
is not a beautiful one, but it is substantial, and will 
be quite comfortable when lined with grass, moss, 
or feathers. In it will be laid the pretty eggs of 
“robin’s-egg blue.” 

Though four or five eggs will be laid, one of 
them may never hatch. It often happens that one 
of the eggs in a Robin’s nest never hatches. 

While the nest building is going on, the home- 
makers will sing very little, — only a few sweet 
notes, — but after the mother bird begins to sit, her 
mate will often make her heart glad by singing his 
sweetest songs from a limb not far from the nest, — 
songs full of happiness and love. 

If at any time he hears a soft cry of distress from 
the nest in the tree, he hastens to answer it, know- 
ing that his mate wishes him to take her place on 
the eggs while she rests her tired little self by 
hopping and flying about in search of food. 

He will be very kind and thoughtful in bring- 
ing her many nice fat worms, yet she must have 
some exercise; and while she is taking it, the eggs 
will not be allowed to grow cold, for her mate can 
keep them just as warm as she. 
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Photograph by Francis H. Herrick. 


Father Robin serving a grasshopper and an angleworm to his family, 
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After about two weeks the songs will cease, and 
then we may know that there are young Robins in 
the nest. 

If you could see all those wide, open, yellow 
mouths waiting to be fed, you would know why 
there were no more songs being sung in the old 
oak tree. 

All those great, open, yellow mouths are calling 
for worms, and what a lot of them they will hold! 
Both father and mother will be kept busy for the 
next two weeks keeping them filled. 

These baby Robins are such helpless little crea- 
tures — and so ugly —to all except their fond and 
worshiping parents. To them the great, open 
mouths are beautiful, and the little crying voices 
are sweet. 

Every five or six minutes, during the early part 
of the day, one of the parents brings some kind 
of worm or bug, or even a whole mouthful of them, 
and every time before the old bird arrives the babies 
receive a telegraph message that food is on the 
way. 

As the bird lights on the bough, the message runs 
along it to the nest. This little shake of the bough 
is the message which comes to the nestlings, telling 
them to open wide their mouths, so that when the 
messenger arrives there will be nothing for him to 
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do but to drop his burden into the openings now 
ready to receive it. 

After each meal the nest must be cleaned, — for 
Robins are neat birds, —and the almost naked babies 
must be looked carefully over to see that they are 
clean. Some of the mites from the chicken-feather 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Mother Robin brooding over her family to shield them from the 
burning sun. 


lining in the nest may be on them, and must be 
taken off before they bite the little nestlings. 

The baby bills must be cleaned, and any dirt 
about the nest must be carefully taken out and 
carried off, or disposed of in some way, by the 
parent birds. 
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During the heat of the day the mother Robin, 
' with wings spread wide, protects her infant brood 
from the heat of the sun by sitting on them. Then 
the father must do all the feeding. 

When the little ones receive the telegram that he 
is coming, they scramble about and try so hard to 
get their open mouths where he can reach them, that 
the mother is often lifted clear off the nest. She 
does not mind, though, for she thinks it a sign that 
her little ones are brighter than most bird babies. 

Sometimes she allows the father to feed them, 
and sometimes she reaches out for the worm and 
gives it to them herself. When both parents are 
out searching for food, the babies le sleeping with 
their heads hanging over the side of the nest; but 
the moment the limb is touched, every baby 


head will reach up and every yellow mouth will. 


open. 


You will scarcely believe it, but every day each 


one of these baby Robins eats two or three times 
its own weight in worms, and through the whole 
day the old birds feed them on an average of once 
in about fourteen minutes. 

As we peep into the nest, the babies are either 
too fat, or too, full of trustful innocence, to be afraid. 
Whichever it may be, they show no sign of fear as 
we expect them to do, but simply lie there and blink 
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at us. If it should be about time for them to leave 
the nest, then they might be a little bit afraid. 

When this important time arrives, they will be 
going where real dangers are, and will then need 
to be afraid. Wise Mother Nature has made all 
birds afraid then that they may be more careful in 
hiding from their enemies. 

After they have left the nest, if, when calling to 
their parents, they should hear any strange sound, 
they will quickly close their baby mouths, cuddle 
down in the grass or leaves, and keep perfectly 
quiet till the sound subsides. 

When the time for leaving home arrives, the 
fledgelings are often tempted from the nest by their 
parents, who hold worms or other food just out of 
their reach. In trying to get it, they reach outa 
little too far, and fall fluttering from the nest. 

Then the parents will hurry to the fallen one, 
stop the crying mouth with the coveted food, and 
with tender coaxing tones lure it to a place of 
safety. 

One by one the little Robins will be brought to 
the ground in this way and tenderly cared for by 
their devoted parents. No human mother could 
be more anxious about her little one when it is 
learning to take its first unsteady steps. 

It is possible that every one of the Robin chil- 
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dren may grow up to hop about with the father 
and mother and learn the ways of older Robins; 
but it is quite likely that some day in our walks 
we may come across a ball of tiny feathers which 
tells us the sad story of an Owl or Hawk swooping 
down and swallowing an inexperienced little Robin; 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Mother Robin cleaning her nest. 


or some scattered feathers will tell us that a cat or 
squirrel has found the nestling in its hiding place. 

By the time autumn comes, and the leaves are 
brown, the young birds are almost as large and 
beautiful as the old ones, but if we are near enough, 
we can tell which are the younger by their speckled 
breasts. 
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As they grow older they grow plainer, and by 
the next year are wearing garments quite like those 
of their parents. 

This pair of old Robins always rear their second 
brood of each season across the way in an old 
apple tree; so you see they are people of means — 
able to have a spring and a summer home and to 
spend their winters in travel. 

The father looks after his early family, while the 
mother repairs the nest in the other tree and hatches 
a second brood. 

‘The Robin’s best song is heard about four o’clock 
or earlier on summer mornings, as he joins many 
others of his kind in calling all the birds in all the 
trees to the bountiful feast of insects then spread 
for them; and all day long their mellow, soulful 
voices may be heard somewhere if we stop to listen. 
To the coming day they call a welcome, and to the 
closing day a farewell. 

While many like best to hear them in the early 
_ morning, others think their sunset songs the sweet- 

est; but whatever the time, or whatever the weather, 
‘in sunshine or shadow, their songs are full of hap- 
piness and contentment. 

Their voices are not brilliant like those of the 

Orioles, or gay like those of the Bobolinks, 
yet they cheer all who hear them, and in the 
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great woodland chorus their voices lead all the 
rest. 

Even in late autumn, when tired out with the 
labors of the summer, our little Robins still sing 
on the best that they can. 

Though at that time his voice seems worn and 
lifeless, memory helps those of us who know and 
love him to hear still in his song the tender softness 
of the springtime. 

Robins are noted for their kindness, not only to 
their families, but to other birds. I once heard a 
mixture of bird voices outside my window, and, on 
looking out, discovered a very dirty English Spar- 
row sitting on a limb not far off. It was a sorry- 
looking bit of bird life, and looked as though it 
had been dipped in liquid mud. 

A Robin was doing his best to relieve the miser- 
able little creature in its time of trouble by care- 
fully cleaning, a feather at a time, the bedragegled 
coat of the Sparrow. 

After about a half hour’s work on the part of the 
Robin, the Sparrow flew away looking almost as 
fresh as new. I wonder if it learned anything from 
that lesson on the Golden Rule! 

As these birds hop about our fields and lawns, 
we often see one of them perking his little head to 
one side and listening for a moment, then burying 
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his bill in the earth. With feet braced he gives a 
hard tug, when up comes a worm which he probably 
heard under the ground. 

If there are babies at home, this worm may be 
laid aside till several others are found, when the 
hard-working father picks them all up and flies 
away with them to the nest in the tree. 

Living on a diet of worms, he is one of our most 
useful birds, destroying more harmful insects than 
any other, and only taking a little fruit by way | 
of dessert. Surely, he well deserves the name of 
‘guardian angel of our soil.” 


TEE ORIGIN OF DAE CROBIN 


Once in the long-ago time an Indian warrior 
wished the Great Spirit to give protection to his 
young son. In order to gain this protection it was 
necessary for the youth to fast for twelve long days 
and nights. 

If he could endure this long fast, he would ever 
after be accounted a brave among his tribe and be 
honored and respected by them. 

If he failed, as some Indian boys do, his people 
would look down upon him and refuse to allow him 
to go forth with them to war. 
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When his time of trial arrived, the son did not 
wish to follow his father to the lodge in the deep 
forest which was to be the scene of his fasting. 
Though he was brave, he was gentle, and did not 
wish to be as. other warriors who went forth to 
kill. He longed only to make people happy. 

But the father commanded him to go and he 
dared not refuse. During the long walk he was 
sad at heart, though the father tried to cheer him 
by telling him how the people would honor him. 
when he appeared at the great feast, which would 
be served when he had proved himself strong to 
endure. 

When they arrived at the lodge, the father spread 
for him the mat which his mother had so fondly 
woven. Then the youth laid himself face down- 
ward on it. A moment after he heard his father’s 
departing footsteps growing fainter and fainter as 
he wended his way toward home. 

All through the long day and the long night he 
lay there alone. When morning came, bringing 
light and gladness to others, it brought no joy to 
the sad youth in the forest. 

. Soon the father appeared and, asked if any 
dreams had come to him, and the youth replied: 
“Oh, my father, such dreams as you wish will never 
come to me. Let me give up my fasting and return 
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with you to our wigwam.” But the father, full of 
Indian pride, refused, though he tried to cheer his 
son by telling him of the days of his own fasting 
which had ended so gloriously. 

Each day the warrior came, and always tried to 
cheer his son and help him to be brave, but as the 
days went by the boy grew weaker and weaker; on 
the tenth morning he could no longer rise to greet 
the father as he had done each morning before. 

“Oh, my father, take me home,” he faintly whis- 
pered; “I have had no dreams. I am so weak that 
death surely will take me before the great Manitou 
comes. Give ine food that I may break this dread- 
ful fast and live.” 

But the father only said, “Be brave, my son; 
only two more days, and then the feast.” 

On the eleventh day the youth had grown so 
weak that his voice could no longer be heard. Still - 


the father said, “ Be brave.” 


With the first faint streaks of lght came the 
father on the twelfth morning, but when he entered 
the, lodge, lo, it was empty! He called aloud, but 
no voice answered — only an echo was heard. 

*€ome, my son,’ he called, “the great chief 
awaits you; the feast is spread.” 

As he stopped again to listen, a bird, such as he 
had never seen, on a branch near by called to him. 
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Thinking some evil spirit had lured the boy away, 
and had now returned in bird form, the brave raised 
his bow to shoot. 

“Do not shoot,” sang the bird; “no evil spirit 
has harmed me, but a good spirit came to me in 
my weakness and changed me into a beautiful bird. 
Do not be angry, my father, for though I shall 
never be a warrior, I shall always be brave, and I 
shall often come to cheer you and all our people. 

“T shall find my food among the hills and valleys, 
and in taking it I shall help our people. Mourn 
not for me, my father, for my happiness shall come 
through helping others, not through destroying them.” 

The bird on the branch was the first Robin ever 
seen, but since then his voice has often been heard 
by men, banishing their sadness and cheering them. 

Though he cannot endure so much as many 
other birds, he is full of courage, for even when 
the snows of March are flying, he may often be 
heard calling to those around, “ Be brave.” 

In the early morning, before the first faint 
streaks of dawn appear, his voice calls all his 
people to arise and see the coming of each beauti- 
ful day, and when they grow tired and faint with 
hunger, as the hours go by, he still calls to them 
from among the branches, and bids them always, 


“ Be brave!” — After SCHOOLCRAFT. 
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One afternoon 

In the heart of June — 
The very brightest, bluest weather — 
Some of the song birds came together. 
They met at Madam Robin’s, you see, 
In the top of a breezy maple tree, 
For she'd asked them in to an early tea. 


All were dressed 

In their very best; 

Mr. Jay wore an azure vest; 

Mrs. Sparrow and Lady Wren, 

The one in brown and the one in yellow, 
Fluttered merrily in, and then 

Came Sir Bobolink — jolly fellow ! 


Timid Miss Phoebe and pert Miss Thrush 
Followed Lord Oriole spick and sprightly; 


Next the Finches with rustle and rush, 
And Parson Blackbird, beaming brightly. 


And there were others, a score — 

Or more 

All in the very merriest mood, too; 

And there arose such a patter, 
And clatter, and chatter, 
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That those not invited 
Were soon quite affrighted, 
For nobody knew what on earth was the matter, 
Or what such a babel of talk could allude to. 
But nothing alarming 

Heard those overhead, so 
They found it quite charming, 
And each of them said so; 
For they’d all been South, and they hadn’t met 
Since the autumn time with its chill and wet. 


So this was all that the babel meant; 
They were asking each other with rapt intent, 


“Where and how was your winter spent?” 
— CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


WHY THE ROBIN'’S BREAST, 1s 3kED 


BrarinG His cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His Godlike forehead by the mock crown torn, 
A little bird took from the crown one thorn 
To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing head. 
That bird did what she could; His blood, ’tis said 
Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom red. 
Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest; 
Weasel nor wild-cat will her young molest; 
All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast. 

—A Breton Legend. 
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I thought the Sparrow’s note from heaven 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. — EMERSON. 


No friends are worth quite so much to us as 
those who put joy into our lives. Even though 
these friends be measured by inches instead of feet, 


and wear feathers instead 
of cloth, we love them and 
are grateful to them for 
what they do for us. 
Before the chilling winds 
of early March have left us, 
making room for sunshine 
and warmth, the Song Spar- 
row comes to gladden our 
lives, doing all that he can 
to put a little bit of bright- 
ness and joy into the cold 
and comfortless days of 
spring. With the first 
Bluebird he comes, brave 


Song Sparrow. 


little pioneer that he is, one of the first signs of 


awakening nature. 


Because the voices in bush and tree are so few 
at this season, we appreciate him all the more, as 


Sears 
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he sits on his branch and sings his tender little 
song. 

As he stops at the end and seems to listen, 
we fancy that he is waiting to hear answering 
voices that once came to him from friends on 
neighboring branches, but friends that long ago 
have gone. 

Like him we, too, wonder if they will return and 
give back to him song for song. 

Maybe, after all, he does not feel the homesick- 

ness that we imagine, — perhaps this feeling is only 
in ourselves, — for in a moment he breaks out into 
a livelier strain full of cheerfulness. Maybe at 
first he did feel homesick, but, being a sensible 
little fellow, he drove away the feeling of sad- 
ness and began to look on the bright side of 
things. 
_ When he sees the green coming into the stems, 
even though the buds have not yet begun to swell, 
he knows that brighter and sunnier days are on the 
way, bringing to him friends and mate. 

When this thought comes to him, the gladness 
which he feels gets into his voice and then into the 
lives of his hearers. 

Is there anything quite so contagious as cheer- 
fulness? What is the use in thinking of the 
gloomy days that are here when we know that 
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Nest of a Song Sparrow. 
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soon they will be gone and their places filled by 
days of sunshine and flowers ? 

All this we can learn from the little gray-brown 
bird with the light breast, streaked and speckled, 
as he balances himself on the branch and expresses 
himself in notes of hopeful cheer. He has made 
up his mind that though he may have to live 
through cold and cheerless days, it will not be 
necessary to think about them. He will think only 
of the beautiful days that are coming. 

The hope that is within him trembles in the 
little throat, then gushes forth in song, coming to 
you and to me. In less than a week he will hear, 
somewhere near, the answering voice of his little 
gray-brown mate, who has just arrived from her 
temporary home a short distance south of here. 

They two will find a quiet spot in a tuft of grass 
or under some sheltering bush, down on the side 
of the meadow, where they can go to housekeep- 
ing; for while the Song Sparrows enjoy visiting 
in our groves and gardens, they always choose a 
quieter place for their home, knowing that the 
babies which are soon to come will be safer there. 

The little pair will have to hunt for every twig, 
bit of grass, root or leaf that goes to make the snug 
little home, but what do they care? They are both 
well and strong, and the home will be so cosy when 
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it is finished; so away they go, stopping once ina 
while to sing a glad little song, but thinking all the 
time of the bright days to come. 

By and by, when the nest is finished, and neatly 
lined with hair, the 
little mother will sit 
on her four or five 
pretty tinted, brown- 
spotted eggs, while 
her mate sings many 
beautiful songs to 
her from the lower 
branches of a tree 
near by. 

He will bring food 
to her till she grows 
_ tired of sitting, when 
he will take her place 
on the nest while 
she flies away for a 
little exercise. 

She shows her love 
and tenderness by 
bringing back with her the very nicest things she 
can find for him to eat. After getting well rested 
_she again takes her place on the nest, when her 
mate will dart off to the river and take a nice dip 
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A young Song Sparrow. 
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in the clear, cool water, shaking the sparkling drops 
from his feathers as he rises. This seems to put 
new life into him, for he bursts into song again, 
his voice full of freshness and joy. 

Song’ Sparrows are so fond of the water that they 
have been known to swim across a stream. While 
we may never see them do this, we may often see 
them bathing in streams or streets. 

Birds do not always bathe in water, but seem to 
get just as much pleasure out of a dust bath or a 
sun bath as they do out of a bath in the river. 

As many as three broods may be reared by this 
one little pair during the summer, but no matter 
how large the family, or how much work it takes 
to fill the hungry mouths, the father bird will still 
sing on, never allowing any note of discouragement 
to enter his song, though his tones grow softer 
and sweeter as the season advances. 

The voices of Song Sparrows differ greatly, some 
singing much better than others, just as people do. 
They seem to show a good deal of personal taste 
in their songs, too, some preferring to dwell on the 
high, showy notes, like opera singers, while others 
prefer softer and more tender tones. Each has 
several different songs which he often repeats, 
running over each one a number of times, then 
taking another and repeating it over and over. 
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In the early pioneer days, when Abraham Lincoln 
was a young attorney and “rode the circuit,” he 
was one day traveling on horseback from one town 
to another with a party of friends who were law- 
yers like himself. 

The road which they traveled led across prairies 
and through woods. As they passed by a grove 
where the birds were singing merrily, they noticed 
a baby bird which had fallen from the nest and lay 
fluttering by the roadside. 

After they had gone a short distance, Mr. Lin- 
coln stopped, turned, and _ said, ‘“‘ Wait for me a 
moment; I will soon rejoin you.” 

As his friends halted and watched him, they saw 
Mr. Lincoln return to the place where the helpless 
bird lay on the ground, and tenderly take it up and 
set it on a limb near the nest. 

When he joined his companions, one of them 
laughingly asked, “Why did you bother yourself 
and delay us with such a trifle as that?” 

Abraham Lincoln’s reply deserves to be remem- 
bered. “ My friend,” said he, “I can only say this, 
—that I feel better for it. I could not have slept 
to-night if I had left that helpless little creature to 
_ perish on the ground.” 
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A JEWISH LEGEND 


I u1kE the old, kind legend 
Not found in Holy Writ, 
And wish that John or Matthew 
Had made Bible out of it. 


But though it is no gospel, 
There is no law to hold 

The heart from growing better, 
That hears the story told: 


How the little Jewish children, 
Upon a summer day, 
Went down across the meadows 


With the Christ Child to play. 


And in the gold-green valley, 
Where low the reed-grass lay, 

They made the mock mud sparrows 
Out of the meadow clay. 


So when these all were fashioned, 
And ranged in rows about, 

“ Now,” said the little Jesus, 
“We'll let the birds fly out.” 


A JEWISH LEGEND 


Then all the happy children 
Did call and coax and cry, 
Each to his own mud sparrow, 

“Fly, as I bid you! Fly!” 


But earthen were the sparrows, 
And earth they did remain, 
Though loud the Jewish children 

Cried out, and cried again. 


Except the one bird only 
The little Lord Christ made; 
The earth that owned him master, — 


His earth heard and obeyed. 


Softly he leaned and whispered: 
Evento. beavers cbhy 

And swift His little sparrow 
Went soaring to the sky. 


And silent all the children 
Stood, awestruck, looking on, 

Till, deep into the heavens, 
The bird of earth had gone. 


Our souls are like the sparrows 
Imprisoned in the clay; 

Bless Him who came to give them wings 
Upon a Christmas day! 


— EizaBeTH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. WARD). 
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THE MYTH OF THE SONG SPARROW! 


His mother was the Brook, his sisters were the 
Reeds, 

And they every one applauded when he sang about 
his deeds. 

His vest was white, his mantle brown, as clear as 
they could be, 

And his songs were fairly bubbling o’er with 
melody and. glee. 

But an envious neighbor splashed with mud our 
Brownie’s coat and vest, 

And a final handful threw that stuck upon his 
breast. 

The Brookbird’s mother did ug best to wash the 
stains away, 

But they stuck, and, as it seems, are very like to 
Stay. 

And so he wears the splashes and the mud blotch 
as you see, 

But his songs are bubbling over still with melody 
and glee. 


— ERnest THOMPSON SETON. 


1 By permission of the author. 
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Come up! come up! they seem to say 
Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway. 
— Mary Howitt. 


Lixe other members of the Blackbird family, the 
Oriole thoroughly enjoys life, and, at the same time, 
makes the world a brighter one for others, his voice 
and manner charming all who hear and see him. 

He does not, like his cousin, the Bobolink, sing 
to be admired. His song comes from a heart full 
of enjoyment. 

As his fifelike voice rises in pure, clear tones, he 
throws his greatest force into the highest notes. 
Then, as he runs down the scale, his notes gradu- 
ally grow softer. 

~Showing no fear of his listeners, he hops about 
among the branches, singing through a list of a 
dozen or more songs, each of which is short but full 
of melody. 

He does not appear to be showing others what 
he can do, so much as he seems to be finding out 
for himself what he can express with that wonder- 
ful voice of his. | 

As he sings, he never fails to make his hearers 
feel that he has had fine musical training, and has 
profited by it; for who can sing so well as he? 
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When he finishes his song, an answering voice 
is heard coming from another tree in the distance. 
It is the voice of his mate, and they are singing 
duets together. As each takes up his part, we 
notice that it is in the same key as the part just 
sung, but the notes are different. 

Listening carefully, we find that her voice seems 
not quite so strong as his, but that it is none the 
less sweet. 

From the power in his voice and the variations 
in his song, we know this bird to be an old one, — 
several years old at least, —for the more practice 
Orioles, as weil as other birds, have, the better they 
sing. ~The voice expresses no more than the bird 
feels, and experience can come only with age. 

Though the Oriole is one of our best entertainers 
and one of the gayest of charmers, these are not his 
only attractions. Heisaskilled workman as well, — 
not a carpenter, like the Woodpecker, nor a mason 
like the Swallow, but a weaver. 

With no material except what he can find lying 
around, and no loom or shuttle except his bill, he is 
able to weave a kind of coarse though soft cloth. 

For his nest he weaves a large, soft, comfortable 
pocket, first making a skeleton for it by suspending 
long strings, or shreds of weeds or bark, to the 
twigs at the end of the branch from which the nest 
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is to hang. The bottoms of the 
loops he allows to extend just as 
far down as he wishes the nest 
to reach. 

Fachend heties securely tothe 
twigs by making a loop and draw- 
ing it tight through with his bill. 

After the skeleton is com- 
pleted, he weaves into it the 
finest shreds of grass and milk- 
weed and bark; bits of thread 
and yarn and wool. The long 
stems of weeds and grasses are 
torn to pieces lengthwise, and 
held in the tip of his bill, as a 
thread is held in the point of 
a sewing-machine needle, and 
woven in and out in the neatest 
manner imaginable. At the top 
it is overcast as skillfully as any 
seamstress could do it. 

The mother bird usually 
weaves the nest alone, her mate 
helping her only by finding 
some of the material, though, 
in a few cases, the father has 
been known to do all the work. 


Photographs by the Author. 
Orioles’ nests. 
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Orioles seem to be just as happy when at work 
as when entertaining us from one of the lower 
branches of some high tree. When at their weav- 
ing, and when flying to the unfinished nest with 
mouths full of weaving material, they are often 
heard happily singing their tuneful songs. 

But with all their happiness they have their griefs 
as well, for, sad to tell, many a little weaver loses 
her life while working on her home. 

As she weaves, she sometimes becomes entangled 
in the threads, and, being unable to free herself, the 
~ home, which she so fondly hoped would be one full 
of enjoyment, becomes a prison from which she can 
never escape. 

If no accident should happen to the weaver be- 
fore the nest is completed, no bird home in all the 
wood can equal hers in point of workmanship, com- 
fort, and daintiness as well. 

It is hung on one of the highest boughs of a 
lofty elm or cottonwood in plain sight of everybody, 
but out of the way of enemies from the earth below. 
The fearless owners know well that no enemy is 
likely to come so high—unless it might be that 
some of the younger squirrels would venture out 
on to the slender branches. 

When the tree in which it is hung is not near 
the homes of man, a top is woven over it to pro- 
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tect the sitting mother or the little ones from 
Hawks.’ 

In the South the Orioles hang their nests on the 
north side of trees, while in the Northern and Middle 
states they hang them 
on the south side. In 
the North the nests 
are lined with down 
and horsehair, but in 
the South they are 
unlined. 

No baby birds ever 


as it swings on the 
drooping bough with 
every breeze that 
blows. As the nes- 
tlings are rocked to 
and fro, both parents 
sing to them the 
sweetest lullabies that 
babies ever heard. 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Not only do these Mother Oriole feeding her nestlings. 
little ones have com- 
fortable homes, but they are well fed also, their 
chief food consisting of young caterpillars, which 


1 See nest number 2, page 55; small hole at the left of top. 
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their parents catch, swallow, and partly digest before 
feeding to them. 

When the fledgelings leave their lofty cradle in 
the tree top, they will need to, learn to fly very swiftly, 


Photograph by Frank M. Chapman. 
A Young Oriole. 


for the beetles and other insects on which they will 
then feed will be taken mostly on the wing. 

There are several kinds of Orioles in America, 
but their habits are much the same. The Orchard 
Oriole is a little smaller than the Baltimore, and 
instead of orange has chestnut red for his brighter 
color. Bullock’s Oriole, the one living on our west- 
ern coast, is colored like ours, but is fully an inch 
longer. 

The Baltimore Orioles, or Baltimore birds as they 
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were first called, were named for the first Lord 
Baltimore who founded the colony of Maryland. 
He so admired the beautiful plumage of these birds, 
flying everywhere among the trees of his estates, 
that he chose their colors, orange and black, for his 
livery. 

Some of this bird’s other names are Hangnest, 
Hangbird, Golden Robin, and Firebird; but what- 
ever we may call him, he will still be a faultless 
dresser, an accomplished musician, a delightful enter- 
tainer, a skilled weaver, and a model husband and 
father. 


TO VAN ORIOLE 


How falls it, Oriole, that thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 


At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice, 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


— EpGAR FAWCETT. 
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THE REDWINGED BLACKBIRD 


The Blackbird and the speckled Thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and brush. 


— Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


A.mnost as ridiculous as his cousin, the Bobolink, 


is the Redwing, as he hops and jumps around betore 


his mate in the springtime, showing her how beauti- | 


Photograph by James Miller. 


Nest of a Redwinged Blackbird among cat- 
tails only a foot above the water. 


ful his wings are. 
Dancing up 
and down, he 
spreads them so 
that every spot 
will show. Then 
he hops and skips 
and tries to sing 
all at once. 
Though his 
performances may 
seem ridiculous to 
a person, it is not 
at all so to the 
bird, who wants 
his little mate to 
know what an 


attractive fellow he is—2in color, movement, and 
voice. That she may know all about him, there is 
nothing for him to do but to recommend himself. 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
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Though we may not be able to see her in her 
dull gown we may be sure she is somewhere near. 
Otherwise, he would be behaving as sensibly as any 
other bird. 

The Redwings are 
among the most at- 
tractive members of 
the Blackbird family, 
in their black soldier 
coats with epaulets 
of red.. Other birds 
belonging to this fam- 
ily are the Orioles, 
Bobolinks, and Cow- 
birds. All of them, 
except the Orioles, 
have large strong . 
feet which fit them for walking on the ground. 

While a few straggling Redwings are sometimes 
seen in the spring in the city parks, whole flocks of 
them may be found in the low meadows and wild 
marshes. They get into the plowed ground, too, 
and follow the farmer as he plants his grain. 

Many farmers dislike them for this, though the 
birds really do much more good than harm as 
they go about the field feeding on grubs and 


insects. 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Father Redwing cleaning the nest. 
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Mrs. Redwing is one of the neatest of house: 
keepers, — indeed, among her neighbors, she has 
the name of having one of the cleanest houses in 
the meadow. Mr. Redwing, too, seems to enjoy 
house cleaning. 

One who loves birds very much once watched a 
pair of Redwings caring for their four little ones. 
He was hidden in a tent a few feet away. In less 
than four hours they 
cleaned house fifteen 
times. Besides doing 
this, they fed the nes- 
tlings forty times. 
The Redwings are no 
idlers!. After placing 
food in a_nestling’s 
throat they always 
watched to see if it 
was swallowed. _ If 
not, it was taken out 


Photeemphiby noe and fed to another. 
Mother Redwing placing food in the There are other 
mouth of a nestling. things ae parent 
birds to do aside from providing food and cleaning 
house. Sometimes the sun shines hot on the nest. 
Tender nestlings cannot endure this, as the parents” 


well know; hence one of them, usually the mother, 
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broods over them during that part of the day when 
the sun burns over the nest. 

As she broods, every once in a while she fans 
her wings to keep herself and little ones cool. 
Unselfish mother! 
enduring all that 
heat to keep her fam- 
ily comfortable, when 
She might be off 
enjoying herself in 
the shade. 

If anything should 
take her away from 
him, you would hear 
a most pitiful cry of 
grief from her mate 
when she no longer 
answers his call. 

Snakes and Hawks are their worst enemies. 
Their nests being low, it is easy for these foes to 
invade their homes. Young Redwings just learning 
to move along on the stems of the reeds in the 
marshes are thought to be the daintiest of food 
by both these enemies. 

Flying in larger flocks than any other birds, the 
voices of Blackbirds are familiar to all of us,—2in 
the springtime especially, and again in the autumn 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Watching to see if the food is swallowed. 
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as they gather together for their annual pilgrim- 
age to the South. In the nesting season they are 
usually seen only in pairs. 

They come in such large flocks that, as they 
pass over us, we seem to be under a heavy cloud, 
and their voices, as 
they come to us out 
of the distance, are 
sweet and beautiful. 

Each bird sings 
but a simple “con- 
quer-ee,” but when 
every one adds _ his 
mite to the general 
chorus, the effect is— 
indescribably fine, at 
a least to one fond of 
ens the music of the 


Redwing with feathers erect, trying to air. 


keep cool while shielding her nestlings : : ° 
from the sun. This music, faint 


at first, but growing 
stronger as we listen, may be heard at a distance 
of almost two miles. The melody of this multi- 
tude of bird voices, each small in itself, seems like 
the music of some great organ, beginning soft and 
low, swelling with wonderful power, then slowly 
dying away. While there is much of harshness 
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in a single voice, all that is unpleasant is lost in 
the chorus. 

Circling about several times and descending with 
a whirl, great flocks of them alight among the low 
bushes in our meadows and among the reeds in 


Young Redwinged Blackbirds. 


our marshes at sundown in late August or early 
September. 

The sound made by the wings of this mighty 
mass of bird life, as it rises in beginning its flight, 
is like thunder. As the great black cloud fades 
away in the distance, we feel that for many months 
we shall see them no more. 
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THE HOUSE WREN 


With head up and tail up, 
' The Wren begins to sing ; 
He fills the air with melody 
And makes the alders ring. —C. C. M. 


Ar noontide when the heat of the day has silenced 
most of the musicians of the wood, the Wren seems 
to sing his best. The Bobolink, Catbird, Red 
Thrush, and Linnet all 
take part in the noonday 
concert, but the Wren 
from his nearness seems 
to be the leader of the 
chorus. 

We need not expect 
to hear his voice coming 
from any place in partic- 
ular, for the owner of it 
seems to be everywhere 
at the same time: on 


House Wren. 


the house top, among 
the branches, down on the ground, peeping under 
leaves, and looking into every opening. And no 
matter where he is, or how busy, he snatches a 
moment every so often to send up a cheery song. 
But, sad to tell, the voice which we admire so 
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much in song is not always used in this pleasant 
way. The Wren is a scold! He has opinions, 
too, and not always flattering ones, of the creatures 
round about who look as though they would like to 
disturb a Wren’s family. 

These opinions he never thinks of keeping to 
himself, but goes about telling them out to every- 
body, his little tail all the while tipping up and 
down with anger; for when a Wren scolds, he scolds 
all over, from the point of his tiny little bill to the 
end of his perky little tail. With such a habit it is 
no wonder he is not on good terms with his 
neighbors. If he were less suspicious of others he 
would be more esteemed by them, and would prob- 
ably live more happily. ; 

Let a cat, a Blue Jay, a squirrel, or even a human 
being appear, and this valiant little defender of his 
home will begin to hop about and scold at the top 
of his voice. If we could understand bird language, 
we should hear some very harsh things said at such 
times. 

He hopes in this way to drive away the supposed 
enemies, but does not always succeed; for the Blue 
Jay has a fine scolding vocabulary of his own and is 
always glad of a chance to talk back; the squirrel, 
too, is not slow when it comes to an exchange of 

incivilities, while their human audience sees only 
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the funny side of it all, and never once thinks of 
leaving till the comedy is ended. 

The home of a Wren is likely to be found almost 
anywhere, in almost anything — with a hole in it 
large enough for the nest. It may be in one of the 
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Photograph by John Cameron. 


Wren’s nest in a decayed tree. (A piece of the tree removed to 
show nest.) 


folds of a worn-out umbrella, the pocket of an old 
coat, a cast-off shoe, a box, or a hole in a tree— 
anywhere, so it is a hole and near the home of man. 

Surely this little creature in feathers knows how 
to make the best of things, for not only can he build 
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anywhere, but he can make a comfortable house out 
of anything, — sticks, grass, roots, strings, rags, and 
feathers are put into it,—and whatever the material, - 
the owner is always pleased with it. 

The nest of the Wrens I have been watching this 
summer was at the edge of a back porch roof where 
a shingle had fallen out. At least a quart of trash 
was put into the opening under the other shingles. 
A lot of chicken feathers served as a lining. 

In this nest were laid a half dozen or more flesh- 
colored eggs thickly speckled with color a few 
shades deeper. 

When I peeped into it, it was full of baby birds, 
as comfortable as they could be in the warm 
feather bed prepared for them by their kind and » 
thoughtful parents. : 

The shells out of which they had come had all 
been removed from the nest as soon as the nes- 
tlings pecked their way out of them. 

Wrens are so fond of house building that the 
father bird often builds another nest while his mate 
is sitting on her eggs. This is the reason why we 
often find empty Wrens’ nests during the hatching 
season. 

Mr. Wren has been known to use this second nest 
as a home for his second wife when misfortune had 
overtaken the first little sharer of his joys and sorrows. 
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One day when our little Wren was away from his 
home in the roof and his mate was contentedly sit- 
ting on the eggs which she fondly hoped would 
soon open and set free a nest full of little ones, a 
hungry cat slyly came upon her. 

In an instant all the hope and joy were gone out 
of the little bird body, and it hung limp and life- 
less in the mouth of the cruel enemy.. The eggs, 
even, were destroyed. 

When the little widower returned to his desolate 
home, he was wild with grief and pitifully bewailed 
his loss. His grief was short, however, for ere many 
days had passed, he appeared with another consort, 
going to housekeeping in the old homestead. 

Other eggs were laid, and while the newcomer 
sat on the nest built by the luckless one, her mate 
brought worms to her, and from the boughs over- 
head sang to her the songs he had once sung to the 
other. 

For a while both were happy, but their time of 
trial came when the little ones were able to leave 
the nest, no longer large enough to hold them. 

How they worried over those babies who must 
now go out into a world full of dangers! The 
mother coaxed the first one out to the edge of the 
roof, then flew down to the ground, and called 
to the infant to follow. The bewildered baby 
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moved helplessly about for a few moments, then 
seemed to fall off. As it fell, the helpless wings 
spread out and moved a little—just enough to 
break the fall. 

When it reached the ground in safety, both 
mother and father comforted the frightened child 
with soothing words for a moment, then coaxed 
it to a place of safety in a bed of nasturtiums 
near by. 

Mere words will not induce a young bird to go 
anywhere, but food and fear will. This the bird 
parents knew very well; so when they wanted their 
child to follow them, they very sensibly brought 
food; but instead of putting it in the begging 
mouth of the hungry baby, they hopped away 
with it toward the place where they wanted the 
baby to go. 

The weak little legs could hardly bear up the 
chubby body, covered with feathers still in the 
sheath, but the hungry birdling managed to get 
along toward the food somehow. When a place 
of safety was reached, the reward was given, the 
child petted a little, and the worried parent re- 
turned to lead another little one out into the 
world. 

The last one to leave the nest did so while the 
parents were away teaching the little brothers and 
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sisters to walk. This lonesome nestling evidently 
believed himself to have been deserted. 

The snug home which always before had been so 
full of warm, moving things was now empty. To 
be sure, the feathers were still soft and comfortable, 
but he did not think of that. 

He thought only about being there alone, and 
the poor little fellow trembled with fear. Some 
harm might befall him,—surely nothing but harm 
could come to a birdling left all alone in an empty 
nest; and he cried as only a lonesome nestling can 
cry. 

When he could endure the nameless fear no 
longer, he scrambled out over the roof and looked 
about him. It was just as he had supposed —the 
father and mother, who had cared for him so fondly, 
were nowhere to be seen; they were gone — lost — 
and he must find them. Over the edge he went 
to the hard floor of the earth below. 

In his fright he looked about for some place to 
hide himself, for surely it was not safe for a young 
bird to be out in a great wide world all alone. Not 
far off the hole of a rat was seen by the trembling 
infant. 

As we know, all Wrens, even the youngest, think 
that a hole is the safest place in the world; and 
so off he scrambled, using both wings and legs 
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to reach the hole. Into it he went, but that he 
might not be caught by the owner of the hole, a 
friendly hand rescued and placed him on the ground 
at some distance away. 

Soon his baby cries brought the father bird to 
his side, and he was guided into a clump of bushes 
where no harm would be likely to come to him. 

When night came on, the poor little parents were 
to have their hardest time in managing their now 
scattered family. It would not do to leave them 
on the ground. It might rain, and they would be 
drowned —any number of things might happen 
to them if they were left there. No matter how 
hard it might be to do it, they must persuade their 
little ones to go up into some bush or tree. 

The mother took in her mouth a bit of bread 
which had been thrown out from the kitchen, and 
with it tried at first to coax a little one up to a low 
branch of a tree. But to the birdling, flying up 
was a more serious task than flying down. 

Finally the mother gave up all hope of success 
in getting her weak little one up so high; but with 
the Wren spirit of making the best of things, she 
decided that, under the circumstances, the honey- 
suckle bush would furnish just as good a shelter as 
the tree. After much coaxing from the mother, and 
much crying and begging from the child, the hungry 
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infant was at last settled on a branch about a foot 
from the ground and fed. 

After a little while, with more food, she coaxed it 
still higher, then left it to huddle up close to the 
branch hidden among the leaves for the night. 

What became of the rest of the Wren family I 
never knew, but every night for a week this little 
one was guided to the honeysuckle at nightfall, 
after spending his days among the nasturtiums. 
And all summer long he roosted alone in an ivy 
wine) over the. porch, being. fed -by the jfather 
through the day until he was old enough to find 
food for himself. 

Soon there were other and younger baby mouths 
to fill in the old homestead under the shingles. 
As autumn came on, the tender softness of summer 
went out of the Wren’s song, and a sharper tone, 
like that in the cricket’s voice, took its place. But 
so it is in all the bird world as well as in the insect 
world, — the sounds change with the seasons. 

After being rested through the winter by the 
warm soothing breezes of Mexico, the little Wrens 
will come back to us singing as they fly. 

Then their voices may still sound a trifle harsh 
when talking to their enemies, but will be as full 
of love and tenderness for their families as in the 
springtimes that are gone. 
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PARABLE OF THE WREN 


[This parable of the Wren is one current among the Pawnee Indians, 
and was told to Miss Alice Fletcher of Harvard University by an old 
priest through an interpreter. ] 

A prikst went forth in the early dawn. The sky 
was clear. The grass and the wild flowers waved 
in the breeze that rose as the sun threw its first 
beams over the earth. Birds of all kinds vied with 
each other, as they sang their joy on that beautiful 
morning. The priest stood listening. Suddenly, 
off at one side, he heard a trill that rose higher and 
clearer than all the rest. He moved toward the 
place whence the song came, that he might see 
what manner of bird it was that could send farther 
than all the others its happy, laughing notes. 

As he came near, he beheld a tiny brown bird 
with open bill, the feathers on its throat rippling 
with the fervor of its song. It was the Wren, the 
smallest, the least powerful of birds, that seemed to 
be most glad, and to pour out in ringing melody 
to the rising sun its delight in life. 

As the priest looked, he thought: “ Here is a 
teaching for my people. Every one can be happy, 
even the weakest can have his song of thanks.” 

So he made the story of the Wren, and sang it; 
and it has been handed down from that day,—a 
day so long ago no man can remember the time. 
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THE CHIEDREN OF A* CROW 


Even the blackest of them all, the Crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 
— HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Ir you have ever heard farmers talk and plan to 
rid their fields of Crows, you will no doubt think 
it one of the most dreadful things in the world to 
be the child of a Crow, — something like being the 
child of a highway robber, and having to live with 
a robber band, hiding all the time from those who 
have been robbed. 

The Crow nestlings do not feel that way about it 
at all, for in their early babyhood they lived in the 
grandest place birds ever had for a home — the top 
of a great strong tree, where the soft winds of the 
late spring and early summer rocked them in their 
cradle and sang lullabies to them. 

The cradle was made of sticks, and a little of 
everything plastered together with mud to keep the 
wind from getting in and chilling the eggs and, 
later, the nestlings. There was not so much mud as 
the Robin puts into her nest, but just enough to fil! 
the cracks and to make the nest a little heavier, so 
there would not be so much danger of its being 
blown away by the wind. 


THE CHILDREN OF A CROW 


The Crow. 
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Some Crows do not use any mud at all in their 
nests, but fill in with any kind of trash, while others 
chink the cracks with sod. 

The Crow mother was very careful to make the 
nest perfectly safe, placing the sticks and things in 
such a way that they would stay. After the mud 
was in, she lined it with horsehair, moss, wool, and 
fine roots, to make it soft and comfortable for the 
little bare nestlings who were to live there; for 
they have no feathers when they first come out of 
the shell, but have to wait for their clothes to grow. 

In this family there were five little ones. In some 
there are only three, and in some as many as seven; 
but in this one there were five—enough to keep 
both mother and father busy bringing them food 
from away down on the earth— five hungry Crow 
babies crying for food. 

Most babies are fond of milk, but not many bird 
babies ever get any. The Crow baby does, be- 
cause his parents know where milk is to be found. 
In a field over where the farmer so carefully planted 
his corn, putting just so many grains in each hill, 
the young corn plants are now several inches high. 

If you have ever pulled up a young corn plant, 
you know that at the bottom of the grasslike stalk 
you will find the grain that was planted, still the 
same shape but made soft by the moisture and heat 
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of the ground. The hard filling of the grain has 
been changed to milk for the young plant to live on. 

The Crow mother knows this, just as she seems 
to know a great many other things; so she flies to 
the field, pulls up a stalk, carries it to the nest, and 


aa Se Crow’s nest in the top of a pine. 
feeds the milk in the grain to one of her little ones; 
then she goes back to the field for another and 
another till all have.had a share. 

No bird knows better than the Crow what is at 
the bottom of things, for he never sees a withered 
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blade of grass among the green that it does not tell 
him there is a cutworm at the bottom, and imme- 
diately he goes after it for his hungry family. 

No bird provides a greater variety of food for his 
children, and probably none, except those of the 
different families of Woodpeckers, feed their children 
longer. 

Living so high in the tree these babies must grow 
strong and be well feathered before it will be safe 
for them to try to fly. At last, however, they have 
grown so large that the nest will no longer hold 
them all. Then the mother knows they must be 
taken out into the world. 

She knows how full of dangers it is, even for 
grown-up birds, and dreads to have her darling 
little ones leave the nursery in the tree top for a 
place where they will have to be on the lookout 
all the time for enemies. 

She has shielded them so carefully that they have 
never known a fear till a few days ago. Then the 
nest had become so crowded that they began to be 
afraid of falling out. 

In teaching them to fly, the Crow mother began 
by showing them how to stand on the edge of the 
nest and watch how easily she could go about 
among the branches; yet, even though it seemed to 
them such an easy matter for her to fly as she did, 
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they were afraid to try to do the same thing them- 
selves. 

The mother had cared for them very tenderly 
_ and had never in her life told them anything that 
was not true. When they stopped to think about 
it, they knew that if she told them to go, there could 
not be much danger. So the bravest one of them 
stepped out on the branch and felt so proud of 
himself for not being afraid that he looked over 
at his mother on the next branch and lifted his 
wings just as she did. 

Then he began to be frightened at himself for 
being so brave, and, instead of trying to go to her, 
he hurried back into the nest. The others took 
their first toddling step on the same limb, but were 
not quite ready to try getting from one branch 
to another. | 

Then the mother did as other bird mothers gen- 
erally have to do in order to persuade their children 
to leave home. She allowed them to become hun- 
gry, then brought food to the nearest bough ana 
held it temptingly before them. 

The first one to fly did it by accident. As he 
stood on the branch crying for the food, and reach- 
ing out his little wings, he lost his balance. 

He did not know how he ever did it, but in a 
moment he was resting on a limb below. He 
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remembered then that his wings had gone up and 
down just as his mother’s always did. Surely a 
prouder baby Crow never lived! 

In a very few days they were all moving about quite 
comfortably among the branches. Then the mother 
managed to get them down to the ground safe and 
sound. It certainly was a surprise to them to find 
themselves on the beautiful ground, where all those 
lovely things to eat came from. Their mother had 
often told them about it, but it had looked so differ- 
ent from the top of a tall tree. 

For a few days they were fed by their parents 
just as they always had been, but very soon they 
must learn to take care of themselves. Now they 
were being educated in earnest. ) 

Since a Crow is one of the most intelligent of 
birds, it will not do for her children to know less 
than she. ‘They must learn, not only to see things, 
but to reason about them. They must know that a 
man standing still all day long in a cornfield or 
berry patch is not a man at all; he is only an 
imitation of a man put there to frighten them away; 
but a man that moves and carries a gun is a 
creature to be really afraid of. 

They must know how to get corn out of the 
husk, and to hide things which they find and do 
not need, just as their fathers before them have 
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done. All these things the Crow parents taught 
their children in those early days on the ground. 

This great, awkward, stuffy young Crow standing 
on the rail fence now is one of those little ones that 
were born in the nest 
so high among the 
branches. He really 
looks larger than the 
mother as he stands 
on the top rail and 
calls, “ Ma-a, Ma-a.” 

He has not been 
up so high since ‘he 
left his home in the 
tree. Each evening 
one of his parents has 
managed to coax him 
into a low bush some- Photograph by Dugmore. 
where in the neigh- Young Crow standing on the top rail of 

: a fence. 

borhood, and, _ this 
morning, his mother has succeeded in getting him 
away up there by telling him of the lovely field of 
grain to be seen from the top of the fence. Having 
got him there, she has flown away, leaving him, as 
it seems, alone in the world. 

Being in a strange place and away from all his 
friends, he became afraid again, and sat there crying 
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as though his little heart would break. After a 
little while his baby cries brought the mother, not 
to his side, but to the ground beyond the fence, on 
the side where the grain was. 

When he saw her, the baby wings Peete out 
toward her, and over went the clumsy little body. 
His wings spread out as he fell, and before he knew 
it, he was being petted by his mother and being 
told how brave he was to go away up to the fence 
top and down again all alone without any help from 
anybody. 

The little crying open mouth was filled with a 
nice fat worm, and he soon forgot all about being 
afraid as he snuggled up to the warm side of his 
mother, where he felt safe again, oh! so safe! He 
was safe, too, for she would have attacked anything 
that had dared to harm any of her children, now 
scattered about among the fence corners. 

As they grew larger they would be taught to 
take longer flights, and, by and by, would go 
with their parents to a place where a number of 
Crows went every night to roost,—in a marsh 
grown up with cat-tails, or over on the reedy 
island. 

Then they would be old enough to stop their 
baby crying for “ Ma-a, Ma-a,” and would say instead, 
“Caw, Caw,” like other grown-up Crows. 
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Why can’t farmers, as well as Crows, learn to 
reason? When they do, they will know that these 
birds which they have always called robbers in their 
cornfields have really helped them to raise the corn 
and are taking only a little of it in payment for their 
work. 

If the cutworms, which they have eaten, had been 
allowed to live, they would have destroyed much 
more corn than the Crows claim in the fall. 

English farmers know this, and build houses 
called “rookeries” for them. Indeed, they put 
themselves to much more trouble for the birds 
than farmers in this country ever think of doing, 
for the neat hedges around all English fields are 
put there on purpose for the birds to nest in. 


THE SCARECROW 


Tue farmer looked at his cherry tree, 

With thick buds clustered on every bough; 
“T wish I could beat the Robins,” said he, 

“ If somebody would only show me how! 


“T’ll make a terrible scarecrow grim, 

With threatening arms and with bristling head, 
And up in the trees I'll fasten him 

To frighten them half to death,” he said. 
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He fashioned a scarecrow, tattered and torn — 
Oh! ’twas a horrible thing to see! 

And very early, one summer morn, 
He set it up in his cherry tree. 


The blossoms were white as the light sea foam, 
The beautiful tree was a lovely sight, 

But the scarecrow stood there so much at home 
All the birds flew screaming away ina fright. 


The Robins, who watched him every day, 

Heads held aslant, keen eyes so bright! 
Surveying the monster began to say, 

“Why should this monster our prospects blight ? 


“ He never moves round for the roughest weather, 
He’s a harmless, comical, tough old fellow; 
Let’s.all go into the tree together, 
For he won’t budge till the fruit is mellow!” 


So up they flew and the sauciest pair 

’*Mid the shady branches peered and perked, 
Selected a spot with the utmost care, 

And all day merrily sang and worked. 


And where do you think they built their nest? 
In the scarecrow’s pocket, if you please. 

That half concealed on his ragged breast 
Made a charming covert of safety and ease. 
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By the time the cherries were ruby red, 
A thriving family, hungry and brisk, 

The whole day long on the ripe fruit fed, 
"Twas so convenient! They ran no risk! 


Until the children were ready to fly, 
All undisturbed they lived in the tree, 

For nobody thought to look in the guy 
For a Robin’s flourishing family. 


— CELIA THAXTER. 


THE SPARROWS 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing birds and flowers 
The little children wait ; 


When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win; 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain: 
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All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till cold December 
For the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing ; 
The sparrows flock, north, south, east, west, 

For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowd arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously ; 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look out 
With cheeks that bloom like roses red, 
And greet them with welcoming shout. 


On the joyous Christmas morning, 
In front of every door, | 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 
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And which are the happiest, truly, 
It would be hard to tell; 

The sparrows, who share in the Christmas cheer, 
Or the children who love them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o’er! 


When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


I thought that our little children 
Would like to know it too, 
It seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do: 


To make God’s innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend, 

And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend. 


— CELIA THAXTER. 
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THE REDHEADED WOODPECKER 


THE pair of Redheads were getting just a little 
bit discouraged. This had been a hard year for 
them. They had spent a whole month in the 
spring picking out a new home, for they were a 
young couple and had never kept house before. 
The new home was a large, clean, comfortable 
hole, about a foot and a half deep, in a dying oak. 

There were a number of easier places to dig 
which they might have chosen. They could have 
made their burrow in an old dead tree only a short 
flight from the oak that would not have been 
nearly so hard to hollow out, —not a decayed one, 
for that would have been damp and would not 
have seemed clean. 

They might have made their home in the dead 
limb of a tree that had lately been struck by 
lightning. They had looked at it and decided 
that it was too far away from the place where they 
could get the nicest food with the least trouble. 
Then there was a nice soft maple tree that had 
tempted them, and a basswood that looked attrac- 
tive to the eye of a Woodpecker. These, as well 
as many others which they had looked over, were 
softer than the oak which they had selected. 

The oak had been chosen because it was near a 
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house, for they remembered that the people living 
there had often thrown them food during the 
summer before; and, surely, food which they 
would not have to dig for was worth considering 

They were a long time in digging out their home, 
but they had enjoyed the work even though it was 
hard. They had taken turn about, each working 
about twenty minutes. Often after he had served 
his time working on the new house, the little 
husband would fly to the tree on which his mate 
sat, when they would spend a few moments in pet- 
ting each other. 

Sometimes they would chase each other around 
and around the trunk of the tree in a spiral direc- 
tion, laughing and calling to each other as they did so. 

Then the little wife would take her turn at the 
work, while her mate flew off to find something to 
eat. He always returned before the end of the 
twenty minutes, so that he might be ready to go 
to work when his turn came. 

Sometimes, when a stranger came near, the birds 
had to stop for a while, when they would fly to trees 
near by and peep out from behind them to see when 
the intruder was far enough away for them to feel 
safe in returning to their labor. 

When the house was finished, they were delighted 
with it, and it certainly was a very snug little place. 
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To human creatures, on the ground below, it looked 
like nothing more than a large auger-hole; but if 
they had taken the trouble to climb up, they would 
have found the cleanest little pocket of a home that 
they had ever seen anywhere. 

In it their family of six little ones were hatched 
and cared for. It was astonishing how much 
those nestlings ate. The parents fed them on in- 
sects, some of which they caught on their sticky 
tongues as they flew through the air, and some they 
had to get under bark on dead trees. These insects 
they drew out with the sawlike edges of their 
tongues. 

After a few days, besides the insects, they fed the 
nestlings berries, which grew at some distance from 
home. They did not mind going after these, for 
berries were easy to get, but when it came to dig- 
ging worms and insects from the trunks of trees, 
that was another matter. It really was hard enough 
for them to get food for themselves in this way. 

Woodpeckers are not selfish, so they did not allow 
themselves to get discouraged at this. It was hard 
work, but they felt that it would soon be over. 
They knew that the Wren children in the porch 
roof, who were about. the same age as the little 
Woodpeckers, were already supporting themselves, 
and they fondly hoped that their children would 
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soon be able to take care of themselves when they, 
the tired parents, could take a little rest. 

Surely, this pair were young and inexperienced ! 
Their mothers could have told them better. Those 
Woodpecker children were not going to try, even, 
to make their own living till late in the summer. 

Can we blame the hard-working parents for being 
troubled and disappointed when they found this 
out? It was then that they became discouraged. 
But even though they were disappointed in their 
children, they took just as good care of them as 
they did before, working for them and fighting for 
them. 

Once when they had scattered the little ones 
among the trees and were trying to teach them to 
climb up and to find food for themselves, a strange 
boy was seen walking about and looking as though 
he might catch or injure one of these helpless bird 
children, when the father bird flew at him and tried 
to scratch out his eyes. 

The boy, who would not have hurt the little 
things for the world, has admired Woodpeckers ever 
since for “ picking on somebody bigger than them- 
selves.” 

One day when some broken pieces of bread had 
been thrown from the kitchen for chickens and 
birds, the father Woodpecker flew down and took 
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one ot the larger pieces in his mouth, carried it to 
the top of a hitching post where he left it, and 
hurried away into the woods. 

In a few minutes he returned with one of his 
screaming children, now almost as large as himself, 
but not of the same color, — just a common, mottled- 
gray, sprawling, awkward bird child. There is no 
beautiful red cap on the head of the Woodpecker 
birdling. 

The father guided the young bird to the branch 
of a tree, only a few feet from the hitching post, 
where they both stopped fora moment. Then the 
father went to the post, broke the piece of bread in 
two, took half of it to another branch of the tree in 
plain sight of his screaming child, and calmly ate 
the choice morsel himself. 

He evidently wanted the young bird to follow his 
example by getting the piece of bread he had left 
on the post. Do you think it did? Not atall! It 
just sat there on its stiff little bracket of a tail, and 
screamed as a naughty child would have done. 
Hadn't that father always brought his food for him, 
—even food so easy to get as bread lying on a 
post? 

After the older bird saw that it would be useless 
to try longer to teach his stupid and wayward child 
to help itself, he flew down and got the bread and 
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carried it to the side of the naughty little one, who, 
even then, would not pick it up, but had to be fed. 

After being fed, it gave a greedy chuckle, then 
followed the father who flew off, in a funny up-and- 
down way, to see what the other five were doing. 

If anything had happened to the father while the 
mother was sitting on her eggs, or before the family 
had grown up, she would have taken little time for 
grieving, however deeply she might feel her loss. 
She would have hunted up another mate at once to 
help her care for her birdlings. Nature would have 
told her that she never, in the wide, wide world, 
could provide food for them all. 

With so much work to do, is it any wonder that 
the Woodpecker is not a musician? The poor 
little fellow has never had time to learn to sing. 
He chuckles a call that is understood by his mate 
and family, but no one could claim that there is any 
music in it. 

He makes a noise, too, that may be musical to 
him, but to no one else, by drumming on the loose 
bark of a tree. Many think that he intends this for 
music, but most people think he does it just to 
frighten out the insects that are hiding under it. 

Poor little laborer! Though his colors are brave, 
his form has long since ceased to be beautiful, for 
he has grown hump-shouldered and flat-chested 
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with hard work, as with his breast pressed against 
the trees he sits on his tail and digs. | 

While we admire him for his industry, we must 
not forget that he also has the good habit of saving. 
Food which he finds when he is not hungry, or 
which he does not need to carry to his family, he 
stores in cracks or holes till it is meeded. Grass- 
hoppers, even, he wedges into cracks for future | 
use. . 

His food he does not swallow whole as many 
birds do, but he lays it down and eats it bit by bit, 
as a sensible bird should. 

Taken all in all, there is no more interesting 
bird in all the wood than the Redheaded Wood- 
pecker. 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTHLAND 


Away, away in the Northland, 
Where the hours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter, 
They cannot sleep them through; 


Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges, when it snows; 

And the children look like bears’ cubs 
in their funny, furry clothes: 
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They tell them a curious story — 
I don’t believe ’tis true; 

And yet you may learn a lesson 
If I tell the tale to you. 


Once, when the good Saint Peter 
Lived in the world below, 

And walked. about it, preaching, 
Just as he did, you know; 


He came to the door of a cottage, 
In traveling round the earth, 

‘Where a little woman was making cakes, 
And baking them on the hearth. 


And being faint with fasting, 
For the day was almost done, 

He asked her, from her store of cakes, 
To give him a single one. 


So she made a very little cake, 
But, as it baking lay, 

She looked at it, and thought it seemed 
Too large to give away. 


Therefore she kneaded another, 
And still a smaller one; 

But it looked, when she turned it over, 
As large as the first had done. 
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Then she took a tiny scrap of dough, 
And rolled and rolled it flat; 

And baked it thin as a wafer — 
But she couldn't part with that. 


For she said, “ My cakes that seem too small 
When I eat of them myself, 

Are yet too large to give away.” 
So she put them on the shelf. 


Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint ; 
And surely such a woman 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 


And he said, “ You are far too selfish 
To dwell in a human form, 

To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 


“ Now, you shall build as the birds do, 
And shall get your scanty food 

By boring, and boring, and boring, 
All day in the hard dry wood.” 


Then up she went through the chimney, 
Never speaking a word, 

And out of the top flew a Woodpecker, 
For she was changed to a bird. 
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She had a scarlet cap on her head, 
And that was left the same, 

But all the rest of her clothes were burned 
Black as a coal in the flame. 


And every country schoolboy 
Has seen her in the wood; 

Where she lives in the trees till this very day, 
Boring and boring for food. 


And this is the lesson she teaches; 
Live not for yourself alone, 

Lest the needs you will not pity 
Shall one day be your own. 


Give plenty of what is given to you, 
Listen to pity’s call; 

Don't think the little you give is great, 
And the much you get is small. 


Now, my little boy, remember that, 
And try to be kind and good, 

When you see the Woodpecker’s sooty dress, 
And see her scarlet hood. 


You mayn’t be changed to a bird, though you live 
As selfishly as you can; 
But you will be changed to a smaller thing — 


A mean and selfish man. 
— PHBE CARY. 
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A CASTLE_IN THE AIR 


Fluttering lightly on the wing 
Through the blossom world of May, 
Whither lies your royal way ? 
Where’s the realm that owns your sway, 
Little King ? — HENRY VAN DYKE. 


In plain view of everybody the castle of the 
Kingbirds is built on a branch of some orchard 
tree, because they know that food, such as they 
like, will be plentiful there. With such owners as 
these the home does not need to be concealed, for 
they are able to defend it against all enemies 
whether large or small. 

The nest is a very large one for birds so small, 
and is built of twigs, roots, and moss loosely laid, 
then lined with hair and feathers. It is large and 
clumsy on the outside, but safe and warm within. 

When royal babies are born, there is always great 
rejoicing, and so there was when the young Kings 
came into the world in the castle on the apple-tree 
bough. Their young parents did a great deal of 
bustling around and seemed to want everybody to 
know of the precious new lives that were there. 

There was an odd little look of importance about 
the mother as she often got off the nest and looked 
admiringly at the first baby to come out of the 
shell. How proudly she viewed it; then cuddled 
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down on the unhatched eggs again. It seemed 
impossible for her to stay there; every once in a 
while she had to perch on the edge of the nest and 
watch to see how things were coming on. 


Photograph by Herrick. 
Kingbirds serving a dragon fly to a nestling. 


Her mate was just as anxious, often coming to 
inspect his royal nestlings, then flying off to tell the 
glad news. While his royal dame had been sitting, 
he had protected her from all harm, often flying 
after and picking at birds as large as Blue Jays when 
they came near the tree where his castle was. 
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It looks very funny to see a little Kingbird attack- 
ing larger birds, such as Hawks, Blue Jays, and 
Crows. He manages to get a little above his enemy, 
then darts down, strikes him on the back, then up 
and away before the larger and more clumsy bird 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Kingbirds tearing a dragon fly to pieces before feeding it to their nestlings. 


can turn. Sometimes this brave little fellow has to 
light on the back of the bird he is attacking in order 
to escape, but in another moment mounts quickly 
into the air. 

This habit of his, which other birds think so dis- 
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agreeable, does not seem so bad to us when we 
know that he never fights or picks at other birds 
after his children have grown up and are safe. He 
is only defending his home. Brave little fellow! 

This bird never goes in search of food, but as he 
sits on the tip of a branch, seemingly lost in thought, 
he is watching for some insect to go by. When it 
appears, like a flash, he darts out a few feet after it, 
then returns to his perch to wait for another which 
he means to carry to his little ones at home. 

Every time we hear the click of his little bill, even 
if we are not looking, we know that the life of some 
insect has gone out. Sometimes he catches and 
carries to his nest insects as large or larger than the 
baby birds. These are sometimes torn to pieces by 
the parents before feeding them to their birdlings, 
and sometimes they are pushed whole into the little 
throats. These insects are usually beaten to death 
against a branch before being fed to the nestlings. 

After placing food in the throat of a birdling and 
pushing it down, the parents always watch to see if 
it is going to be swallowed. If it does not disappear 
in a little while, one parent takes it out and places it 
in another throat and sometimes in another. 

The older birds know that after a baby bird has 
swallowed food, it cannot swallow again till the 
muscles of the throat have had a rest. When food 
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which has been placed in its throat does not dis- 
appear immediately, the parents know that the 
muscles have not had rest enough, and so they try 
another one. 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Young Kingbird trying to swallow a cicada while the father stands ready 
to help him if necessary. 


All parts of the insects which a Kingbird is not 
able to digest are thrown up in balls from the throat 
after twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

While in the early summer this bird is fond 
of winged insects and cankerworms, later in the 
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season he shows a taste for a fruit diet. Wild 
berries are the fruits preferred. Among those 
most often selected are those of the poke, elder, 
and wild ivy. Berries he swallows whole, while 
grasshoppers, beetles, crayfishes, and other living 
things are pounded on a limb till broken enough 
to be managed. Insects which look as _ large 
as the birdlings them- 
selves are sometimes 
crowded into their 
little throats. When 
they are large enough 
to do so, the _ bird- 
lings often help their 
parents to tear these 


to pieces. 

From its habit of 
catching bees, the 
Kingbird is known 
in some places as the 
“Bee Bird.” While oe 
he does sometimes Photograph by Herrick. 
destroy a few bees Mother Kingbird forcing a grampus down 

y ; the throat of an older nestling. 
he destroys a thou- 
sand troublesome insects for every bee he kills. 
Some observers say that he only catches the drones 


any way. 
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When the young Kingbirds are about ten days old, 
they fill the nest to overflowing, and are able to sit 
on the edge and try their wings. But they do not 
attempt to fly, for they are not so reckless as other 


=, birds. _«Soonthey” ven: 
| ture out a few steps on 
the limb, but hurry back 
to the nursery after find- » 
ing out they are away 
from it, and cuddle down 
for a nap like human 
babies. 

This staying at home 
till they are really able 
to fly is one of the most 

_| sensible habits of the 
young Kingbirds. Their 
first flights are usually to 

~ limbs no lower than the nest. Many young birds 
never return to the nest where they were hatched, 
but the young Kingbirds always think of their 
nursery on the limb as a place of refuge while 
they are still fledgelings and return to it, for 
several nights at least, after they are able to fly. 

When they are about eighteen days old, they are 
able to spend their first night on a limb out of the 
nest, nestling close together in a row, — always in a 
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A grampus. 
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row,—though their elders have gone off leaving 
them by their own wee little selves. 

They, by keeping close together, manage to get a 
good deal of comfort out of the thought that the 
younger members of the family, at least, can stick 
together, and _ stick 
together they do. 

As the days go 
by, they practice on 
longer flights, and as 
their wing feathers 
grow stronger, they 
become more steady 
in their movements. 
Indeed, they have 
become so accurate 
m “their giesses 
about where they 
are going to alight, 
that it is now possi- 


Photograph by Herrick. 


ble for them to get A Kingbird nestling, eighteen days old, 


: ] ing th t. 
together in less than tak Saas 


a minute from the time one of them calls “ Bed- 
time,” and the little King row is again complete. 

How they did have to keep their little minds on 
what they were doing! Some things were so hard 
for them to remember, but there was one thing they 
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never forgot, —the home tree was the only safe 
place to spend the night, and back to it they were 
sure to come. 

The bird parents were not careless of their off- 
spring; they knew their little ones would remember 
the lessons they had been taught and that they 
were now perfectly able to take care of themselves, 
so far as finding places to go was concerned, though 
the parents still had to supply the larder. 

Birdlings could not be expected to learn everything 
at once. “Learn one thing at a time and learn that 
well,” was their motto, and they lived up to it. 

After they were about four weeks old, they began 
to spend the night in any convenient place, but 
always in a row. 

By this time they began to iook quite like theie 
parents, with their garments of blackish-ash color, 
dark about the head, and growing lighter toward the 
tail, and with pinafores of satiny white. ‘They looked 
just a little bit more fluffy than their elders; for the 
tiny feathers would not lie quite flat yet, though it 
would not be long till they did. 

The red stain in the feathers on the top of their 
heads had not yet appeared and their tails were 
a trifle dumpy, but at a glance you would not notice 
these things. You would only think, “ How like 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEST 


THEY'LL come again to the apple tree — 
Robin and all the rest — 
When the orchard branches are fair to see, 


In the snow of the blossoms drest ; 


And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, | 

Hollowing it with care, — 

Nothing too far away for him, 

Nothing for her too fair, — 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah! mother bird, you'll have weary days 

When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadows may darken the dancing rays 

When the wee ones leave the nest ; 

But they’ll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the tree with all your train 

When the apple blossoms blow ; 

Through the April shimmer of sun and rain, 

Go flying to and fro; 

And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 


— MarGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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THE BOBOLINK 


Gladness on wings, the Bobolink is here; 
Half hid in the tip-top apple blossoms he swings, 
Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 
Or, giving way to it in mock despair, 
Runs down a brook o’ laughter through the air. 
— JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


A ¥LasuH of yellow and black and white, and the 
jolliest laughing song, tell us that Bobolincoln has 
come, the merriest bird of all the springtime — or 
of any time for that matter. 

Singing and swinging, and laughing and flirting, 
he sits on a low bush in the meadow, then, fairly 
tumbling over himself, he flies to the fence, shak- 
ing from his happy throat as he goes the rollicking 
notes of a Bobolink song. 

He chatters and gossips a while, then off he goes 
again. Lighting on the stem of a last year’s weed, 
he opens his little mouth, gurgles a few soft notes, 
then bursts into a wild song of rapture. 

As he rises recklessly into the air, his song grows 
stronger, seeming as though it would burst his 
little throat, with the very joy of it. Suddenly it 
breaks off, down he falls to the ground, and we 
wonder what will happen next. In a moment we 
discover that both bird and song are as good as 
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new. when he hops up on a brier and _ tunefully 
laughs at us. 

Coming with his more quiet cousins, the Red- 
winged Blackbirds, this jolly clown, in the great 
bird procession, always calls forth a laugh from 
those who see and hear him. 

He never sings hymns like the Thrushes, but 
runs up and down the scale, now loud and strong, 
now soft and low, holding some of his notes and 
merely touching others like an opera singer. Some- 
times many Bobolinks can be heard singing to- 
gether, forming a joyful, clamorous chorus, and 
often their faint calls may be heard in the night time. 

One more surprise he has for us,—this most 
charming guest of all the summer; he can throw 
his voice till it seems like that of another Bobolink 
far away, and bring it back again, singing out loud 
and strong. Could any bird put more variety into 
his song? 

As gay as his voice is the Bobolink’s coloring — 
clear white, black, and yellow appearing in his con- 
cert robe of the springtime. Both this and his gay 
song will help him to win a mate, for all his fool- 
ish actions and jolly songs are to show her what 
a happy, attractive fellow he is. But his extrava- 
gant, happy-go-lucky style will pass away with the 
early days of summer. 
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He will help his Quaker wife to select a place for 
her nest, and help her to hollow out the ground just 
a little somewhere in among the deep grass, where 
they will build a cup-shaped nest of grass and leaves. 
These seemingly careless birds always show excellent 
judgment in placing their nests in quiet places. 

Family cares weigh heavily on Bobolincoln. 
While his little mate is sitting, he sings to her 
gayly and often at first, then only in low, soft 
whistles as the days go by. Ere his family is reared, 
his happy voice of the springtime is no longer 
heard,— not that he has grown less fond, let us 
hope, but because he is settling down, as such a 
gay young fellow should. . 

With the gladness in his voice has gone the 
singing robe of black, white, and yellow, and in its 
place he wears the plainer dress of the rest of his 
family, — yellowish brown above, and brownish yel- 
low below. 

You would not know them apart were it not for 
the difference in their size. The richly dressed, 
gay entertainer of the springtime is now one of the 
common people among his bird friends. 

In September he, with his wife and four little 
ones, will fly quietly away to the rice fields of the 
South, where they will be known as “ Rice birds,” 
not Bobolinks at all. In some parts of the coun- 
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try they are known as “Reed birds” from their 
habit of living among the reeds in marshes and 
along streams. 

In the South they do not sing or build nests; 
they only eat and grow fat—so fat that hunters 
kill them and sell them in cities to be served on 
the tables of the rich as “ Reed birds.” 

Some Bobolinks fly even to Cuba and Jamaica, 
there to feed on the seeds of guinea-grass, till 
they grow so fat that they are then known as 
“Butter birds.” If the people of those countries 
did not kill and eat such a number of them, there 
would be many more of these jolly little clowns to 
amuse us down in the meadows. 


The Bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season, vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy, we know not what. 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for 
June! — LoweLL. 

The Blackbird in the summer trees, 
The Lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


— WILLIAM WorpbsworTH. 
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Wuat the fun was I couldn’t discover; 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth, 

What could they find in whiteweed and clover 
To split their sides with such musical mirth? 


Was it some prank of the prodigal summer, 
Face in the cloud or voice in the breeze 
QOuerulous Catbird, Woodpecker drummer, 
Cawing of Crows high over the trees? 


Still they flew tipsily, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee, 
While I sat listening, deep in the clover, 

Wondering what their jargon could be. 


’Twas but the voice of a morning, the brightest 
That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills; 
’Twas but the song of all joy that is lightest — 

Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills. 


Vain to conjecture the words they are singing; 
Only by tones can we follow the tune 

In the full heart of the summer fields ringing, 
Ringing the rhythmical gladness of June. 


— CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 
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THE BOBWHITE 


Does the Quail sit up and whistle in a disappointed way, 
Or hang his head in silence and sorrow all the day ? 
— JAMES WHITCOMB RILEy. 


“Bos, Bobwhite,” we hear whistled from a field 
which earlier in the summer was covered with wav- 
ing rye, but now looks brown and bare. When 
farmers hear this call before a rain, they imagine 
the bird is saying, “ More, more wet.” 

As we come nearer, we see the owner of the 
name sitting on a fence and warming himself in 
the sun, while his little body throbs with every 
note of the song he is singing. As he finishes, he 
stands listening a moment as if expecting an answer. 

Discovering us and being frightened, of course, 

with a noisy whir of his stubby wings, he flies 
away. If he had not been frightened, we should 
not have heard this whirring sound, for then 
he would have flown more slowly. But whether 
frightened or not, he cannot fly far, because his 
wings are too short for long flights. 
_ The song which he was singing had little variety 
in it, for it was made up of the bird’s own name, 
repeated over and over again, with slight pauses be- 
tween. He was singing to his mate, now sitting, 
for the second time this summer, on a nest full 
of pure white eggs. 
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The nest is a hollow in the ground under a 
vine, which bends over, hiding and protecting it. 
As there are four- 
teen eggs in the 
nest, it is prob- 
able that one 
Quail placed all 
of them there. If 
there were eigh- 
teen or twenty, 
we should think 
that some other 
one had laid a 
few of them. 

Being such 
friendly birds and 
visiting around a 
good deal among 
their near rela- 
tives, it isa fashion 
among Bobwhites 
to leave an egg, sometimes, for their sence to 
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Bobwhite’s nest and eggs. 


remember them by. 

So, you see, a Bobwhite mother does not always 
know whether the downy nestlings she hatches are 
her own, or only nieces and nephews. 

Among all the devoted husbands in the bird 
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world, Bobwhite is the model. It is a wonder ‘we 
heard him sing, for, at this season, he is usually too 
busy to spend much time at his music. 

Earlier in the summer, another family came from 
the nest in the tall grass at the edge of the field. 
He, like a dutiful husband, helped his mate to teach 
the little ones how to understand the world into 
which they had pecked their way from the white 
shells. 

Unlike other birds, they were able to run around 
and pick up food the very first day of their lives, 
like young chickens. Their parents talked to them 
in the same way a hen talks to her little ones, too, 
while they answered with the “peep, peep” of the 
hen’s_ babies. 

At night, when they were very young, their 
mother took them under her wings and warmed 
them, but before many days she returned to the 
nest while her mate took full charge of the 
children. 

About that time, one of his Bobwhite neighbors, 
who did not fly away quickly enough when a hunter 
came through a field, lost his life, leaving a widow 
and family of nine little ones. 

This Bobwhite, which we saw sunning himself 
on the fence and singing, promptly decided to act 
as father to the fatherless, and has cared for the 
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orphans as well as for his own family ever since, 
and has done it cheerfully, too. 

All through the long days he has helped them to 
find the easiest places to get food, at the same time 
trying to divert attention from the nest in which 
another family is being hatched. 

At times, when the brave little fellow saw any 
one drawing near the place where either the nest or 
family was, he would endanger his own life by limp- 
ing away in an opposite direction, and acting as 
though he had been hurt and lamed. 

When far enough away, he always flew off, as 
fast as his stubby wings would carry him, to some 
hiding place where he stayed till the intruder was 
out of sight, then returned and gave a soft call 
which told the little ones, hiding in the grass, that 
danger was past. 

They had learned well the lessons he had taught 
them, and knew that when they saw him acting in 
this strange manner, it was time for them to get 
down as close to the ground as they could and keep 
very still till they heard his call. 

At the close of each day he would arrange them 
in a circle, with tails to the center, under some 
sheltering bush or high tuft of grass. In this way 
they kept themselves warm and. at the same time, 
were in a position to see any approaching enemy. 
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Then, when arranged in this manner, they were all 
under his watchful eye at once. 

Thanks to his loving care through the summer, 

not one of them has lost its life. They will not 
_ prove ungrateful, for when the white eggs now in the 
nest are hatched, they will help to care for the little 
brothers and sisters as they have been cared for. 

The tired little mother will help for a while, tak- 
ing the young ones under her wings to warm them, 
and scratching the leaves away so that they can find 
the kernels of grain under them; but the father 
and older children know that she must not have 
too much to do after sitting for four long weeks on 
the nest. 

She looks so thin they all feel sorry for her, and 
will do what they can to help her in bringing up the 
younger children, and to make her feel free to run 
about among the stubble and pick up the plump 
grains scattered there. 

The Bobwhites will not leave us in autumn as 
many birds do. One reason for this is, that they 
are too fond of the home in the meadow, where 
they have been so happy, ever to think of leaving 
it for the sake of another that they know nothing 
about. To them it seems very foolish to be always 
traveling about from one country to another. 

When the long cold winter comes on, they may 
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still be found near the old nest in the meadow. It 
reminds them of the warm wings of their mother, 
which covered them when they were downy chicks, 
cuddling down in that dear old hollow, under the 
vine now dry and broken. 

When the deep snows come, they will have to 
seek some higher place, where the winds of winter 
have kept the ground bare; for they must still find 
their food, day by day, though the fat stored up in 
their plump little bodies would keep them alive for 
a little while, even if all their food should be under 
the snow. 

At night, in winter, and sometimes during the 
day, they huddle together for warmth, under hay- 
stacks, or snow-covered bushes, or even under over- 
hanging snowdrifts. 

The snow may fall and bury the whole group, 
and if the outside of this snow should be covered 
with ice so the air cannot get through, they will 
perish, as they have lived, all together. 
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I ser you on the zigzag rails, 
You cheery little fellow! 
While purple leaves are whirling down, 
And scarlet, brown, and yellow. 
I hear you when the air is full 
Of snow down of the thistle; 
All in your speckled jacket trim, 
“ Bobwhite! Bobwhite!” you whistle, 


There, you are gone! but far away 
I hear your whistle falling. 
Ah! maybe it is hide and seek, 
And that’s why you are calling — 
Along those hazy uplands wide 
We'd be such merry rangers ; 
What! silent now, and hidden too? 
“Bobwhite,” don’t let’s be strangers. 


Perhaps you teach your brood the game, 
In yonder rainbow thicket, 

While winds are playing with the leaves, 
And softly creaks the cricket. 

“ Bobwhite! Bobwhite!” —again I hear 
That blithely whistled chorus; 

Why should we not companions be? 
One Father watches o’er us! 

— GEORGE COOPER. 
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THE BLUE JAY 


The noisy Jay 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food. 
— LONGFELLOW. 


Coup anything look more ridiculous than these 
Jays as they hop from bough to bough scolding as 
they go? 

We look to see what is causing this downpour of 
Jay language, and discover that all the commotion 
was begun by a cat quietly eating some food from a 
saucer which was placed under the trees for her. 

The Jay, who was the leader in the scolding 
chorus, had spied the tempting dish and _ hurried 
away to invite his wife and five children to the 
feast. When he returned with them, Pussy, the 
rightful owner, was in possession of the coveted 
dish. 

Now they are fairly jumping up and down with 
anger and are doing their best to frighten her away 
by scolding, but she is too old to pay any attention 
to mere talk. 

The Jay family are very brave when trouble 
arises between themselves and smaller birds or 
animals which they are strong enough to conquer; 
but when a powerful enemy like a squirrel or a cat 
appears, they are valiant only in voice. 
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Their scolding vocabulary is something wonder- 
ful and seems to be made up entirely of “bad 
words,” which are poured out freely on all enemies 
alike, whether great or small. No other bird, except 
possibly the Catbird, can begin to equal the Jays in 
disagreeable manners. 

The little Jays even are taught to scold almost 
as soon as they can fly. Both old and young are 
full of opinions and never seem happier than when 
expressing them. 

From birds so well dressed we should naturally 
expect more polished manners, but fine feathers do 
not always make fine birds. 

They are very unpopular with their bird neigh- 
bors, and why shouldn't they be ?—for sometimes 
when these neighbors are out doing their market- 
ing, the Jays will hurry to their homes and kill and 
eat their unprotected children. 

Earlier in the season they suck the eggs found in 

the nests among neighboring trees, caring nothing 
for the feelings of the owners of the nests. In this 
way many a bird heart has been saddened by a visit 
from these handsome but cruel birds — murderers of 
their children and destroyers of their homes. 

Often when food is thrown out for the chickens, 
these impolite birds will fly down and snap up the 
larger pieces and carry them away. Once in a 
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while an old rooster manages to punish them a 
little, if they happen to come near enough, by giv- 
ing them a blow with his bill, wing, or foot, and we 
feel like patting him on the back for it. 

Jays feed on green peas, young birds, seeds, ber- 
ries, corn, chestnuts, and acorns, which are broken 
and hammered to pieces by their short bills before 
being eaten. These birds are no more popular with 
the farmers than are the Crows. 

In their excursions they always gather more than 
they can eat. This extra tood they hide or bury 
and sometimes dig up again. Indeed, they often 
seem to steal for the mere pleasure of stealing and 
to hoard away just to keep themselves busy. 

Many of the acorns, chestnuts, and seeds which 
they bury sprout and grow after being covered with 
earth. 

Their nest is a large, clumsy affair, built usually 
in the high branches of a tall tree, but sometimes 
it is placed lower. Once in a while they move into 
the deserted nest of a Crow. 

With a little mending they can make it just as 
comfortable as a new one, so what is the use of 
wasting their time in building? They are not 
proud if they do wear fine clothes. 

If you could see a very young Jay nestling, you 
would never expect it to grow up and be as intelligent 
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a bird as its father or mother. Like a young kitten, 
it is born with its eyes shut, and they stay shut for 
many days. The blind, featherless little creature 
looks as stupid as a young Cowbird, as it lies in 
the nest, opening and 


closing its weak claws 
on the sticks which 
line the nest. 

Even though their 
eyes are not yet open, 
nature has taught 
them to take this. 
exercise which is to 
make them strong. 

Once the experi- 
ment was tried of put- 
ting a cloth ina Jay’s 
nest to prevent the 
nestlings from grasp: 
ing the twigs.  In- 
stead of growing strong, as they naturally would 
have done, they lost all use of their legs, and at rane 
became so weak that they died. 

When the nestlings are hungry, the father bird 
searches far and near for nice things for them to 
eat. Large, fat insects and young birds from other 
nests he brings home to them, 
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Blue Jay’s nest and eggs. 
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He catches many little frogs, too, after they have 
left their nurseries in ponds and started out to make 
their own way in the great, dry world. The Jay 
nestlings are very fond of these after their parents 
have torn them into pieces small enough for them 
to eat. They are not to blame for liking meat, 
so we ought not to be too hard on the father for 
getting the food which seems to him to be what 
nature intended both him and them to have. 

He kills other birds only in the interests of his 
family, or to satisfy his own hunger. While we 
may think his weaknesses stronger than his virtues, 
it is probably only because we do not look at the 
matter as a Jay does. 

Since there is good in everything, let us see if we 
cannot find something to love in these beautiful 
birds. If we could see them at home, we should 
have no trouble in finding good in them, for their 
voices are soft and tender, though harsh and dis- 
agreeable when away. They love their families, and 
do all that they can to make them happy. 

The Jays have done much for us in the way of 
planting forests, for many of our beautiful trees have 
grown from the nuts buried by them long ago, — 
trees in which the Jays of to-day are making their 
homes without knowing that they were planted by 
their forefathers. 
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As we watch them flying about among our trees 


in both winter and summer, we feel pleased that 

they have so little fear of human beings. 
Audubon tells how the Canada Jays would light 

on the boat of a fisherman ane eat the bait while 
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A young Blue Jay. 


the man sat inthe 
other end of the 
boat. 

Although we 
may: thinkspat 
wrong for the 
Jay to plunder the 
homes of his 
neighbors, yet we 
may get a good 
deal of pleasure 
out of thinking of 
the good there is 
in him, and we can 
admire him for his 
beauty, both — of 
color and form; 
for it would be 


hard to find a more beautiful bird or a cleaner one. 

And let us hope, as the summer grows old, that 
his harsh tones will ripen into silence, as do the 
voices of many of our sweetest singers. 


RUBY-THROAT HUMMING BIRD 
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THE HUMMING BIRD 


A flash of harmless lightning, 
A mist of rainbow dyes, 
The burnished sunbeams brightening, 
From flower to flower he flies. 
— JOHN BANNISTER TABB. 


TuEsE dainty little birdland fairies we can see 
almost any summer hovering over our honeysuckle 
bushes and dipping their bills into the tubes of the 
flowers to suck out the sweet nectar through their 
long, tubelike tongues. 

No fairy could be more graceful, flitting about 
with wings moving so rapidly that we can scarcely 
see them, so rapidly that they seem almost a part 
of the air through which they move, — these mist- 
like wings. 5; 

The dainty, fairy body is covered with the tiniest 
of feathers no larger than the scales on the smallest 
minnow. Those on the back are brilliant green, 
changing to gold in the sunlight. | 

He moves about, a mere flash of color, with such 
lightning-like speed that you will probably not 
notice till you have seen him several times that his 
breast is whitish or light gray and his throat ruby 
red. 

His mate does not wear this red badge, nor is 
she quite so large, being only about two and three 
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quarters inches in length, while he measures three 
inches and a quarter from the tip of his long, black 
bill to the end of his dusky, purplish tail. 

He will not alight for you to examine him, for 
his feet are too weak and dainty to walk on. 
Young birds sometimes perch for a moment on 
some of the smaller twigs or convenient clothes 
lines, long enough to rest their wings, but older 
birds are seldom seen perching. Even if he should 
perch in the honeysuckle, you will not be likely to 
see him unless your eyes are very sharp, for he is so 
small that a leaf of very ordinary size would cover 
him entirely. 

While he sips the nectar from the honeysuckles, 
or nasturtiums, or other tubelike blossoms, it is 
only taken as a sweet and not as a meal. His 
main food of tiny insects is found inside the flower 
tubes. 

As dainty as the bird is the tiny nest which holds 
the two rosy white eggs, no larger than peas, out of 
which will come the tiniest of baby birds possible. 

The nest is made by the mother, with no help 
from her mate. The place chosen is a small knotty 
branch of a maple or apple tree, — perhaps a branch 
of a honeysuckle,—where it looks so like the bark of 
the limb on which it is saddled that it is almost sure 
not to be seen. 
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The nest is formed of bits of down from the 
stems of ferns, and sometimes of fine threads, which 
are matted down and made firm by being wet with 
saliva from the bird’s mouth 
her tiny feet and bill. 

It is covered on the 


and shaped by 


outside with smallest of 
lichens, those flat, gray, 
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A Humming Bird on her nest, 


shelflike plants, which look like 
scales on rocks and trees. Cobwebs 
and saliva are used in binding these to the nest. 
Then it is lined with the softest down for the frail 
eggs to rest on. 

When completed, it is no larger than a thimble 
inside, yet it is plenty large enough for the little 
mother to sit in comfortably. 

In June, when the baby birds are hatched, the 
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mother often, without intending it, advertises the 
whereabouts of her nest by fluttering around any 
one who may come near it. 

The infant Humming Birds are the most helpless 
little creatures you ever saw, being too weak to 
leave the nest till they are about three weeks old, 
when they are fully feathered and can fly quite 
well. 

So far as I know, nobody has ever seen the father 
Hummer give any help whatever to his little wife 
while she is attending to her nursery duties. When 
her babies are out of their shells, she flies away and 
fills her little crop with small insects, and allows 
them to stay there till partly digested. Then she 
flutters to her nest, brings up the food, and feeds it 
to her babies by thrusting her bill far down their 
throats. 

Humming Birds, or Hummers, are found no- 
where except on the American continent and the 
islands near. Most of them live in the tropics, but 
several kinds make their homes in the United States. 

The Ruby Throat is probably the only kind you 
will be able to see near your home. These smallest 
of American birds are sometimes seen flitting about 
in flocks. They have no song, but make a sound 
somewhat like the chirp of a cricket. 

After leaving us in the fall they will wing their 
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way to Cuba, Porto Rico, or Central America. 
After spending the winter there they may return in 
the spring to nest in the selfsame grove or orchard. 

Can you imagine a more delightful journey — 
even for fairies —traveling through the air, and 
stopping only at flower-bed stations, till they reach 
a place where winter is a season of bloom? 
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In front of a window where I worked last summer 
was a butternut tree. A Humming Bird built her 
nest on a limb that grew near the window, and we 
had an opportunity to watch her closely. In fact, 
we could look right into the nest. 

One day when there was a heavy shower, we 
thought we would see if she covered her young 
during the rain. When the first drops fell, she 
came and took in her bill one of two or three large 
leaves growing close by and laid this leaf over the 
nest so as to cover it; then she flew away. 

On examining the leaf, we found a hole in it, and 
in the side of the nest was a small stick that the leaf 
was fastened to or hooked upon. After the storm 
was over, the old bird came back and unhooked the 
leaf, and the nest was perfectly dry. 


— American Sportsman. 
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UNNATURAL ORPHANS 


Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks. 
— Hamlet, SHAKSPEARE. 


Amone all the birds of America, the Cowbirds 
are the only ones known that are too worthless to 
have homes of their own and to care for their own 
children, 

Some kinds of birds do 
not build nests, but lay 
their eggs on the ground 
and allow the sun to do 
the work of hatch- 
ing for them, but 
all, except these 


tramps among birds, look after 
their little ones in their own 
Hi way. 
ge ataas The father Cowbird does not 
look like such a_ worthless 
fellow as we see him, with a group of his kindred 
in the pastures. He wears a coat of glossy black 
reflecting many beautiful colors in the sunlight, 
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while his head, neck, and breast are covered with 
neat, clean-looking feathers of chocolate brown. 
His mate seems a little more of a vagabond in 


Photograph by Ruth Shutts. 


Double nest of summer Yellowbird. Upper part of nest built after 
Cowbird’s eggs were laid. 


garments of grayish brown, which look more like the 
worn and dusty clothes the homeless usually wear. 
She, instead of building a nest and bringing up 
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a respectable family of her own, lays her eggs in the 
nest of some other bird, usually one too small to 
throw the egg from the nest. She flies about among 
the low bushes where these little birds, Vireos, Yel- 


BNR 
Photograph by Ruth Shutts. 


A young Cowbird in nest of Wood Thrush. 


lowbirds, Goldfinches, and Sparrows, build, and when 
she finds one of the little home makers away from 
her nest, the Cowbird leaves an egg and flies off. 

If it should happen to be the home of a Yellow- 
bird in which she has left her egg, and the owner of 
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the nest has not yet laid any of her own, she 
will build a neat floor over the egg of the intruder. 
Then her own will be laid and hatched, and her 
family be brought up in peace and comfort. 

Other little birds, on finding a Cowbird’s egg in 
their nests, will desert the homes which have cost 
them so much hard work if no eggs of their own 
have been laid. But if some of their own are 
already in the nest, these little people, after talking 
the matter over, usually decide to stand by their 
homes and do the best they can. Poor little things! 
They do not know that this will mean death to 
their own babies. 

The awkward, ungainly child of the Cowbird 
will come out of its shell a day or two before the 
babies who really belong in the nest will first see 
the light. It will immediately open its begging 
mouth and call loudly for food, which the kind little 
foster mother will get for it. 

The beggar child is larger than her own babies, 
because it came from a larger egg, and also because 
it is a day or two older. Being larger, it will get 
most of the food brought to the nest. The egg out 
of which it came got more warmth from the breast 
of the little mother than her own eggs, by being 
larger and pressing harder against her. After get- 
ting the warmth which should have gone to her 


Set 
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own babies in the shells, it is now to get the food ' 


' Photograph by Herrick. 


A young Cowbird comfortably filling the nest 
of its foster mother whose nestlings he has 
smothered. 


ered. In this way the rightful 
home in the bush are cheated ou 
which should be theirs to breathe. 
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which should be 
theirs. 

Every time the 
tiny parents come 
with choice things 


to eat for the 
babies in the nest, © 


this great over- 


grown child with © 


wide-open mouth 
and noisy voice 
is begging for a 
morsel. Reach- 
ing higher and 
having the larger 
mouth, he is apt 
to get it, too. 
Then, as he 
scrambles about 
in his awkward- 
ness, the little 
ones are often in- 
jured or smoth- 
children in this 
t of the air, even, 
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And so it will happen that some day, when the 
little mother returns to her nest with food for her 
family, she will find the dead body of one of her 
little ones instead of the warm little baby form she 
fondly expected to see. 

Miserable as she feels, she will not have much 
time for grieving, for there are other hungry baby 
mouths to be filled; so she sadly takes up the little 
corpse and bears it silently away, dropping it to the 
ground when at some distance from her nest. 

As the beggar child continues to grow larger on 
the food which does not belong to him, in the home 
which his mother stole for him, the rightful children 
in that home will, one by one, lose their lives. The 
little mother, not knowing that her grief has all 
come through her kindness to the stranger, will go 
on feeding it till it leaves the nest, and after; for 
this lazy adopted child will never work till he is 
compelled to do so. 

This is the reason why we sometimes see little 
Yellowbirds or Sparrows hopping about on the 
ground and feeding one large and ungainly young 
bird of another kind. 

Every time we see anything of this kind we may 
know, for a certainty, that a bird home has been 
ruined, and that the bereaved mother is now wasting 
her love on an ungrateful stranger who will leave 
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her as soon as she ceases to be useful to him. Like 
all other tramps and loafers, he will naturally find 
others of his kind with whom he will associate. 
These worthless friends this little tramp will find in 
the Baeeaice or barat: following the cattle and 


Photograph by Herrick. 


A young tramp and the nest in which he 
was reared. 


feeding on the insects 
which collect around 
them. 

The Cowbird has 
no music in his voice, 
but sometimes may 
be heard boasting to 
his friends and swell- 
ing out his feathers 
as he boasts, some- 
what as a turkey does 
when telling his tur- 
key friends what a 
great and wonderful 
fellow he is. 


He really seems at his best while sunning himself 
and hopping about among the branches in the early 
morning, with a half dozen or more of his friends. 
Then we have some sympathy for these poor home- 
less birds, as we hear them comfortably chatting to 


each other. 
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AN EASTERN LEGEND 


THERE’s a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 

Of the Christ child in his garden 
Walking with the children there. 

And it tells —this strange, sweet story: - 
(True or false, ah, who shall say ?) 

How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 

And the children, children cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 

Shouting, “ Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 

But the Christ child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 

Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand. 

Whispered to it — oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 

And the song life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 

Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 

And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ child, “ Master — Lord.” 


— GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


-, 
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THE BROWN THRUSH OR THRASHER 


That’s the wise Thrush; he sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never would recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. — ROBERT BROWNING. 


One of our cleanest-looking birds is the Thrasher, 
with his back of neat red brown and breast of creamy 
white, covered with very dark brown oval spots. A 
row of these spots runs up each side of the neck, 
forming a frame for the perfectly white throat. His 
bill is black and shiny, and his feet clear yellow or 
orange. 

While no bird could have more style about him, 
the character of the Thrasher is as fine as his 
appearance. | 

Birds in the Thrush family are noted for having 
charming manners and no bad habits. They are 
brought up in a model way, and nobody ever heard 
of one of them going wrong. 


While this bird is not altogether shy, he certainly | 


is modest. He does not hurry away in a fright 


when a stranger appears, yet he hops to the other 
side of the hedge or bushes till the coast is clear. 

While he has great beauty of form and color and 
manner, he has accomplishments as well. It is not 


beauty alone that makes him attractive. If you do | 


not try to get too near, you may see him fly to the 
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top of some orchard or shade tree, and, in a voice 
clear, strong, and beautiful, sing choice bits from 
many songs, saying by his manner as plainly as 
a bird could say it, “I can sing like this —and this 


Photograph by Cameron 


Thrush’s nest in a thorn tree. 


— and this,” till he has given you samples of a dozen 
or more songs. 

He does not do it in a boastful manner,— not at 
all. He is too modest for that, but he is full of 
beautiful music and seems to want others to share 
the enjoyment with him. 

In some parts of the country he is known as the 
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Brown Mocker, for he is somewhat of an imitator, 
without seeming to know it, as the Catbird and Mock- 
ing Bird are. He never imitates the whole song of 
another bird as real Mocking Birds do; only parts 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Mother Thrush brooding over her 
nestlings. 


of their songs creep 
into his, as though he 
had been influenced 
by other singers when 
he was too young to 
know that he was 
imitating — when his 
habits were being 
formed. 


It may be that the 


same song fairy 
taught the same 
melodies to them all, 
and each bird: is 
singing them as he 
remembers them. 
However he may 
have learned, the 


music now seems fairly to pour from the full throb- 
bing throat, as he sits with open bill pointed to the 


sky. At the end of a half hour, or such a matter,, 
he will fly away to get some food, but in a very’ 


short time his voice will again be heard. 


si 
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His hearers are glad to have him know so many 
songs, for the best of them even grow tiresome when 
we hear them too often. He can sing high or low, 
- steadily or tremblingly, loud or soft, as the mood 
comes over him; and though his songs may some- 
times seem a little jumbled, they are always beau- 
tiful. | 

While her tuneful husband is singing in such an 
entertaining manner, the quiet little wife is sitting 
on a roughly made 
nest in some low 
bush, or, perhaps, on 
the ground. This 
nest is a clumsy one 
of roots, bark, sticks, 
and leaves, and con- 
tains four, five, or six 
whitish eggs, thickly 
speckled with brown. 

If you should hap- 
pen to come upon 
Ehe. earnest little 
mother sitting on her eggs, she would keep per- 
fectly quiet and would not think for a moment of 
deserting her unhatched children because of dan- 
ger to herself. If you should disturb her, she would 
fight bravely in defense of her home. And if her 
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Photograph by Herrick. 


Thrush feeding a nestling. 
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eggs or little ones were taken from her, she would 
utter the most piteous whistle you ever heard. 

The father bird, too, is a brave fighter when there 
is any need for it. He usually guards the nest on 
which his mate is 
sitting, and will at- 
tack the strongest of 
enemies when defend- 
ing his home and 
family. Snakes, 
squirrels, cats, and 
dogs are often driven 


away by the brave 
ee bird. 
Photograph by Herrick. Both parents bring 
Thrush cleaning the nest. food Btoeetas babies, 
press it far down in the little throats, and, after 
seeing it disappear, carefully clean the nest and fly 
away for more. | 
When the little Thrashers are old enough, the | 
fond parents hear from them the sweetest baby talk | 
that bird parents ever hear, for even their baby cry- 
ing seems musical. | 


In spring, when the farmers are plowing their 
fields and spading their gardens, the Thrushes fol- | 
low at a little distance, picking up the soft, fat grubs | 
and worms found in the moist earth. In many 
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parts of the country they are known as “ Planter 
_ birds,” for they are always first noticed at the plant- 
ing season. 

Their food through the whole summer consists 
of the kind of grubs, worms, and insects found in 
cultivated ground. By eating the grubs, caterpillars, 
and larvae of grasshoppers and crickets, they are 
of much use to the farmer, who would have larger 
crops if he would try to keep boys from killing 
these little people, who work for him in his fields. 

As the Thrushes follow him about in his fields, 
while he is planting his corn, the farmer of New 
England imagines they say in their songs, “ Drop 
it, drop it! Cover it up, cover it up! Pull it up, 
pull it up!” and they really do seem to say these 
very same words. 

In midsummer their powerful voices gradually 
grow still. In September and October we may 
again hear the Thrasher’s songs, but they are prob- 
ably sung by the young birds, who help along by 
doing the singing while their elders are getting 
ready to move to their winter homes. 


“ Oh, hark to the brown Thrush! hear how he sings! 
How he pours the dear pain of his gladness! 
What a gush! and from out what golden springs! 
What a rage of how sweet madness!” 
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Photograph by Ruth Shutts. 


Young Thrushes out of the nest. 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH 


“ Aun, will you, will you,” sings the Thrush, - 
Deep in his shady cover, 

“ Ah, will you, will you live with me, 
And be my friend and lover? 


“With woodland scents and sounds all day, 
And music we will fill you, 

For concerts we will charge no fee. 
Ah, will you—will you — will you?” 


Dear hidden bird, full oft I’ve heard 
Your pleasant invitation ; 

And searched for you amid your boughs 
With fruitless observation. 


Like all that is too sweet and fair, 
I never may come near you. 
Your songs fill all the summer air; 
I only sit and hear you. —C. P. Crancu. 
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THE SINGING SCHOOL FOR THRUSHES 


Finp a family of Wood Thrushes and carefully 
note what takes place. The old male Thrush will 
sing a sweet song in loud, clear, flutelike notes 
once, and then stop to listen while the young 
birds try to imitate the song. Some will utter 
One note, some two. Some will utter a hoarse 
note, others a sharp note. After a while they seem 
to forget their lesson and drop out, one by one. 
When all are silent, the old Thrush tunes up again 
and the young Thrushes repeat their efforts, and 
so it goes on for hours. The young birds do not 
acquire the full song the first year; so the lessons 
are repeated the following spring. I take many 
visitors into the woods to enjoy the first Thrushes’ 
singing school, and all are convinced that the song 
of the Wood Thrush is a matter of education pure 


and simple. 
— Korest and Stream. 
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THE BARN SWALLOW 


In and out like arrows fly 
The slender Swallows, swift and shy. 
— PH@BE CARY. 
WirH no attempt at concealment our familiar 
friend the Swallow builds his nest upon the rafters 
or under the eaves of our barns, showing perfect 
faith in the friendliness of man. 


Barn Swallow. 


Many little birds that fear man are very careful 
not to drop anything under their nests which would 
betray their whereabouts. They are compelled to 
carry all waste material to some place at a distance 
from the nest before dropping it. 
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It is not so with the Swallow; his very fearless- 
ness causes him to keep house in a slovenly man- 
ner. For this reason his establishment is not so 
attractive as those of many birds far more wild 
than he. Becoming civilized has not improved 
his other habits. 

Swallows build their nests of sandy mud, carried 
in pill-shaped masses and moistened with Bo 
saliva to make it hold together. . 

After the earthy cup is finished, it is lined with ~ 
straw or feathers, and is a much more comfortable 
place to spend one’s babyhood than the nest of a 
Chimney Swift. 

Sometimes after a nest is finished, it is claimed © 
by Sparrows who drive away the rightful owners 
by flying at them, pecking at them, and scolding 
till the Swallows would rather give up than listen. 

Or a mother Sparrow will seat herself on the 
nest when the Swallows are away and refuse to 
move out when invited to do so by the owners 
of the nest. 

One pair of Swallows who were cheated out of 
their home in this way were not satisfied to give 
up so easily the house they had built with so much 
hard work. 

When they saw that it was useless to try to per- 
suade the intruder to give up their home, they flew 
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off to talk the matter over. Soon they returned 
armed with their ball-shaped masses of mud, and 
began to close up the opening to the nest. 

The stubborn little Sparrow did not seem to 
understand what was being done, for she firmly 


Photograph by Cameron. 
Home of the Swallows, on a beam in the barn. 


held her ground till her prison cell was completely § 
closed. She had robbed the Swallows of their 9 
home, but she paid the penalty for her crime with | 
her own life. 
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When talking and chattering among themselves, 
Swallow voices are full of sweetness. As they 
perch admiringly on the edges of their nests and 
look at the birdlings within, their tones express 
the greatest tenderness for those they love. 

_ But if an enemy appears, harsher notes take the 
place of tender ones. Then the English Sparrow, 
even, is not a more accomplished scold. 

Feeding on insects the Swallows must leave us 
when Jack Frost has slain the hosts who furnished 
them food. During the insect season no one about 
the farm works harder or accomplishes more than 
the little bird with forked tail which we see skim- 
ming through the air on summer evenings. 

He certainly puts a good deal of comfort into the 
lives of the animals about the barnyard, while we’ 
ourselves get more enjoyment out of our evenings 
when there are not so many mosquitoes and other 
insects flying around. 

Much pleasure, too, comes to us through watch- 
ing him in his graceful flight—more graceful than 
that of any other bird. There is no clumsy flapping 
of the wings, no awkward movements. 

This little bird, with a home under our barn 
roofs, wheels and circles through the air in lines 
of grace, always, till he disappears — we know not 
where, leaving us to wonder if he is to spend the 


— 
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night feeding down among the reeds along the 
river bank, where mosquitoes are thickest, or rest- 
ing with a group of friends on a telegraph wire, 
where numbers of them are often seen early in the 
mornings or late in the afternoons. 

After the little ones have learned to fly, we often 
see them meet and appear to kiss an older bird as 
they sweep through the air. 


Photograph by Dugmore. 


Young Swallows leaving home. 


It is not sentiment, however, that brings them to-. 


gether, but the need of food, which the baby feels 

and the mother supplies. Whenever you see this 

happen, you may know that a hungry young bird is 
being fed by a fond and watchful parent. 

The frosts of winter do great damage to the homes 

of Swallows, but for all that they seem to prefer the 


old homes, however battered and weather-beaten, to — 


the finest of new ones. 


So when the birds arrive next spring, if there is” 
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anything left of the homes of yesteryear, they will 
be repaired, and in the same old places other broods 
will make glad the hearts of these home-loving 
birds. 


Day after day her nest she molded, 
Building with magic, love, and mud, 

A gray cup made by a thousand journeys, 
And the tiny beak was trowel and hod. 


— EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WHY GCEE SWALLOW'S BACK IS BLACK” 


An Indian legend tells us that when men first 
came on earth they had no fire. The Great Spirit 
taught them how to do many things; he taught 
them how to get game among the trees, fish from 
the waters, and corn and beans from the earth, but 
fire they themselves must learn to make. 

Even with all the gifts they had showered upon 
them, they were not happy, but kept thinking all 
the time of the one thing which they still wanted, 
instead of enjoying the many gifts which were 
already theirs. All fire was then in the sun, and they | 
could think of no way to get it. Men could not 
reach it in any way, and no bird cared to go after it. 

Finally, the Swallow, who could fly more swiftly 


ly 
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than any of the other birds, offered to go to the sun 
so far away and bring this gift to men. 

Many, many days he flew, and as he came near 
the sun, the feathers on his back were all burned 
black by the sun. When the heat became so great 
that he could go no farther, he was compelled to 
return to the earth without the long-wished-for fire. 

No one ever tried to get fire from the sun again, 
but long years afterward men learned how to make 
fire by rubbing sticks together. 

The story must be true, for, even now, the Swal- 
low’s back is still black. 


Deublets of gray silk and surcoats of purple, 
And ruffs of russet round each little throat, 
Wearing such garb they had crossed the waters, 

Mariners sailing with never a boat. 
— Epwin ARNOLD. 


THE ORIGIN OF SWALLOWS 


Tuere is an old Eskimo story which tells us why 
Swallows always build their homes of mud. 

Ages ago, when some children at play were build- 
ing toy houses of mud on the edge of a cliff near 
their home, a magician touched them and they 
became Swallows. 
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Though they were never allowed to again take 
the form of children, they were permitted to con- 
tinue their childish play, and even to this day they 
often come back to the cliffs to build their houses 
of mud. 


WARBLERS AND PERCHERS 


A LITTLE brown bird sat on the twig of a tree 
A swinging and singing as glad as could be, 
And when he had finished his gay little song, 
He flew down in the street and went hopping 
along. 


A little boy said to him, “ Little bird, stop! 

And tell me the reason why you go with a hop; 
Why don’t you walk as boys do, and men, 

One foot at a time like a duck or a hen?” 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop, 
And he laughed and he laughed as he never 
would stop. 
And he said, “ Little boy, there are some birds that 
talk 
And some birds that hop and some birds tha 
walk. 


“Every bird that can scratch in the dirt, can walk ; 
Every bird that can wade in the water can walk; 
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Every bird that has claws to scratch with can walk; 
One foot at a time, that’s the way that they walk. 


“But most little birds who can sing you a song, 
Are so small that their legs are not very strong, 
To scratch with, or wade with, or catch things. 

That’s why 
They hop with both feet. They all know how to 
fly ua — The Kindergarten. 


THE BRAVESTV ARE THE. TENDERES © 


CHARLES V., emperor of Germany, was one of the 
ablest kings and bravest soldiers that ever lived. 
When danger threatened his country or his people, 
he was ready to face it; he knew no fear. 

One day in camp he was told that a Swallow was 
building her nest upon his tent. He gave orders 
that it should not be disturbed. So the pretty nest, 
with its dainty, soft lining, was finished, and soon 
the mother bird was sitting on her speckled, pearly 
white eggs. 

But before the young birds were hatched, the 
army had to break camp. The tents were struck 
except. the-emperor’s.. He said, “Let it stand.) J 
can get another shelter, but she cannot for this 
brood. She trusted me for a home. I will not fail 
her.” Surely the bravest are the tenderest. 
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THE WAXWING, OR CEDAR BIRD 


Blue cedar berries bid you come, 
And brambles low have gathered wool 
For tiny bills to twine and pull. 
— AuGusTA LARNED. 

FEEDING on the cankerworms which, if let alone, 
would destroy the leaves, we are likely to find five 
or six Waxwings petting and fondling each other on 
the limbs of some apple or cherry tree, as we stroll 
about through the orchard. 

Watching them as they move about among the 
branches, we see them looking earnestly at each 
other through their black spectacles. When one 
of them discovers a feather out of place on a friend, 
politely bowing to the friend with the ruffled feather, 
he arranges it for him and backs away bowing as 
before. 

Some lisping remarks or apologies are exchanged, 
but in tones so soft that we can scarcely hear them, 
as all their conversation is carried on in soft whispers. 

If we care for our trees, we will do all that we 
can to persuade these orchard guests to make their 
homes there, and destroy the enemies of our trees. 

The dainty little Quakers are all clad in neat, 
fawn-colored garments, dark on the back with 
lighter breasts shading to almost white under the 
tail. 
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On their heads are tall caps or crests the color 
of their coats. A streak of velvety black crosses 
the face, encircles the eyes like a pair of spectacles, 
and runs to a point at the top of the head just back 
of the crest. 

After admiring their neat and tasteful garments 
we are again attracted by their manners, as we see 
one of them catch a fat, green worm and pass it to 
his neighbor, who, being just as polite as he, passes 
it on. 

After being passed around several times, the 
worm, bruised and battered, and much the worse 
for wear, is at last swallowed by one of the birds. 

Neatness in dress and politeness are not their 
only winsome traits; they have an agreeable way of 
always being on good terms with their neighbors; 
they are the best of housckeepers, and they provide 
bountifully for their families. 

Their home will probably be found in the same 
tree where we first saw them, or in some pine or 
cedar tree, and is made of bits of grass or clover 
stems woven neatly together and glued with saliva, 
then lined with the shredded bark of a grapevine, 


or some vegetable fiber. Sometimes, if the home is. 


in a pine tree, pine needles form the outer layer of 


the nest. 


Waxwings are not so early with their nest build-, 


| 
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ing as many other birds. In July four or five clay- 
colored eggs are laid in the nest, which seems a 
very large one for birds so small to build. 

While the mother sits, both she and her mate 
keep as quiet as mice, seldom making a sound, and 
all the time while rearing their brood, they are 
strangely silent. This may account for the quiet, 
modest ways of the children when they grow up. 

When the Waxwing babies come into the world 
they are blind, naked, weak, and helpless. No one 
but a loving mother or father could see any beauty 
in them as they rest on their bodies in the nest, and 
prop themselves up with their wings, somewhat as a 
dog does with his legs when he sits up. Not until 
they are three days old do they open their eyes 
on the beautiful world into which they have come. 

All the strength they have seems to be used in 
opening their great orange-red mouths and in call- 
ing for the food which their parents gather for 
them and carry in their throats to the nest. 

Insects and smooth caterpillars, spiders from the 
web, grasshoppers, and locusts are fed to the babies 
for three or four days, when they are put on a fruit 
diet mainly, though some worms are still fed to 
them. 

Cherries, either wild or from the orchard, honey- 
suckle berries, wild grapes, or any kinds of fruit 
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which the parent birds are able to find, are carried 
to the hungry brood. 

Cedar berries seem to be the favorite fruit of the 
older birds. In many parts of the country they 
are called Cedar 
Birds because of their 
fondness for these 
berries. 

The name “ Wax- 
wing” comes from 


the row of curious 
little red plates which 
are found on the tips 
of the feathers which 
cross the wing about 


halfwaydown. These 
oval plates look like 


Le 


Photograph by Herrick. 


With throat full of cherries the mother Bi f d li 
comes to feed her nestlings. tS: Ob Ere sealing 


wax. Sometimes these 
waxen plates are found on the tail feathers also. 

If we could look into the nest when the mother 
returns to it with the market basket in her throat, 
filled with cherries, we would see her put the 
cherry, which she holds in her bill, far down into 
the throat of one of the babies and leave it there. 

Then she would toss up her head and bring: 
up another cherry; this she would put away down, 


| 
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into another open throat. Round and round she 
would go till each nestling had been fed several 
times. 

Sometimes a little throat would not have its 


cherry quite swallowed when she put the second 


| 


one into it; then she 


would draw it out 
and put it into the 
throat of another, and 
sometimes another, 
before she found one 
ready for the second 
swallow. The father 
goes out and gets 
food for them and 
feeds them in the 
same way that the 
morner-doess -One. ree 

of these birds can 

carry as many as a dozen wild cherries at a time in 
the throat besides one in the bill. 

Feeding their families on food from their own 
throats is called feeding by regurgitation. Wax- 
wings always feed their babies in this way. 

If. you should happen to see some of these birds, 
and are not quite sure about their being Waxwings, 
look to see if they point their bills straight up 


The nestlings are fed. 
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before starting to fly; then see if they fly in an easy 
and graceful manner, and if they make several turns 
before lighting. If they do all these things, they 
are pretty sure to be Waxwings. 

In the nesting season be very careful about dis- 
turbing them, because when disturbed they often 
desert their helpless nestlings. 

In one case a Waxwing birdling accidentally 
fell from the nest, when the parents devoted their 
whole attention to the care of this one, allowing its 
mates in the nest to die from neglect. 

An Oriole, having his home in the same tree, has 
been known to adopt a deserted Waxwing baby 
and care for it as tenderly as for one of his own 
family. 

When let alone, Waxwings prove as kind as 
other bird parents, feeding their little ones by day, 
and brooding over them at night to keep them 
warm. They brood over them when the sun is on 
the nest, too, to keep them cool, and when it rains 
to keep them dry. 

Unlike many other birds, Waxwings do not return 
to their old homes each year, but wander about,, 
from place to place, like gypsies, seeming to have: 
no strong attachments for any spot on earth. In, 
their wanderings they are guided entirely by food| 
supply. | 


| 
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Their fondness for each other, which causes 
them to sit four or five on a single limb, is often the 
_ cause of death to many of them, for at one shot a 
hunter often kills the whole group. 

They are such plump little fellows that they are 
greatly enjoyed when served on the tables of those 
whose orchards they were ridding of cankerworms. 

With all the good traits possessed by grown-up 
Waxwings, the Waxwing babies, sad to tell, have 
one very bad habit—greediness. They often eat 
so much they cannot fly; indeed, the greedy little 
things have been known to eat so much that it 
killed them. 

Mr. Audubon once fed some young Waxwings 

all the apple they would eat. In their greediness 
they ate so much that they died. When he opened 
their dead bodies, he found their crops and throats 
filled to the top. 
_ What a time the parents of Waxwing children 
must have in educating them, and teaching them to 
pass food around to the others before helping them- 3 
selves, when they naturally have such ravenous 
appetites! This shows what education can do, 
even for a bird. 
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FORBIDDEN 


“Keep off the Grass!” the signboard said; 
And children turned away, 

Wondering sadly why the grass 
Objected to their play. 


The summer sped; in time the snow 
In circling flurries came, 

And hid the grass, although the board 
Protested still the same. 


“ Keep off the Grass!” ’Twas plain as day; 
And birds who came along, 

Pausing in wonder, cocked their heads 
And hushed their chirpy song. 


“What’s that? what does it mean?” they asked ; 
And one bird twittered low ; 
“The summer must be buried here; 


Oh, comrades, let us go!” 
— Mary Mapes DopGeE. 
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T hear the whispering voice of Spring, 
The Thrush’s trill, the Catbird’s cry. 
— OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Amonc the low bushes along, the edge of the 
orchard some interesting things are happening. 
Hidden among the thick leaves is the nest of a pair 
of Catbirds. 


Catbird. 


It is a rude affair made of sticks, scraps of paper, 
rags, bark, leaves, or almost anything which hap- 
pened to be lying around when the birds were look- 
ing for building material. The four sooty little 
Catbirds now in the nest came out of the most 
beautiful blue-green eggs that ever were seen. 
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Things that are beautiful on the outside are not 
always so all the way through. Out of such eggs 
as those ought to have come the daintiest and 
fluffest of birds. . 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Catbird bringing food to her nestlings. 


If we had been watching those beautiful blue- 
green eggs to see what would come out of them, we 
certainly should have been greatly disappointed. 

But after seeing the poor, homely, awkward Cat- 
bird babies, we are not at all disappointed in their 
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harsh, complaining voices, for the voices are as ugly 
as the birds, —and that is saying a good deal. 

The parent birds do not appear to notice it, but 
seem to think them the prettiest and most sweet- 
voiced of babies. We know what their feelings are 
by their actions. 

Both mother and father spend all their time in 
caring for these naughty little ones. When they 
call for food, the father rushes off to do the market- 
ing and soon returns with the first thing he can 
find, —a dragon fly, a beetle, a moth miller, a worm, 
or a berry. 

His anxious mate, who has been arranging the 
feathers of her family, or cleaning the nest while he 
was away, hops two or three feet to meet him when 
she hears him coming. 

She then says something about his being gone so 
long, takes the food from his mouth, and carries it 
to her anxious brood while he flies off for more. 
Every five or six minutes the whole day long the 
greedy Catbird babies are fed by one of their 
parents, and all the time they keep calling “ Tsit, 
tsit,” in a way that would make any mother nervous. 
It is no trouble to find out that these words of theirs 
mean “ Food, food,” in human language. 

Their mother often scolds them for begging and 


teasing all the time, for this disagreeable habit 
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annoys her so she seems to be almost beside herself, 


Photograph by Herrick. 


Catbird cleaning house. 


her tail twitching up 
and down as_ she 
bustles about at her 
housework. 

These young Cat- 
birds are kept look- 
ing as well as such 
homely _ little 
could look, their par- 
ents going over and 
over the few scrappy 
feathers on their baby 
backs to see that they 
are perfectly clean. 
The, ‘nest, “iss keep 
clean, too, and every 
bit of dirt carried off 
or disposed of in some 
way by the older 
birds. 

Early in May in 
the southern part of 


ones © 


our country and late 


in May farther north 
the Catbird may be 


seen balancing himself on the lower branches of 
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some of our orchard trees or playing around among 
the bushes. 

As he hops about, his tail moves up and down 
like a living pump handle. When he discovers us, 
he stands still and looks us over carefully without ~ 
any sign of fear. 

When he shows so much confidence in us, in 
return, we ought to think a little more kindly of 
him than people generally do. 

When asked why they dislike him, ie persons 
can give any very good reason for it. They 
may tell you that it is because of his sneaking 
manner. 

He is not to blame for that. This habit has 
_ grown out of his having to steal upon his prey, then 
dart quickly after it before there is any chance for 
escape. Is he to blame for getting food for his 
family,—the kind of food which nature intended 
them to have? 

Others will tell you that they dislike him because 
he has a disagreeable voice; sometimes he has and 
sometimes he hasn’t.. His voice is harsh only in 
his catcall. In song it is rich and mellow. 

Early in the morning, before it is quite light, we 
hear him singing in the months of May and June. 
Then he gives us his best song— the song which is 
most his own. Often he sings a medley made up of 
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the notes of many birds which he has heard in the 
orchard. 

Frequently as he imitates the songs of other 
birds he does it in a mocking tone, as though he 


Photograph by Cameron. 


Catbird’s nest in a willow hedge. 


were showing them how badly they themselves 
sang. ; 

When we see him skulking about among the 
bushes looking for all the world like a thief, the 
thing he has stolen may have been, after all, only a 
song. 

The songs which he siugs most of the time are 
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certainly the songs of other birds, some of them 
fine, and some just ordinary —anything will go, 
provided it isn’t his own. 

His stealthy manner as well as his voice at times 
is like that of the cat, for which he was named. He 
can imitate the “me-ou” of a cat exactly, and, like 
her, he is very fond of eggs and young birds. 

For all these things people say they dislike him. 
But is he to blame for doing the things which are 
natural for him? Is he any more to blame for lik- 
ing meat than we are? 

Among all our feathered friends there is no more 
faultless dresser than he, unless it should be the 
Cedar Bird. His elegant graceful form is clad 
throughout the year in a suit of grayish-slate color, 
dark on the back and lighter beneath, with a touch 
of rust red under the tail. 

Like all good dressers he is a great bather, too, 
often taking time for a dip in the water, being care- 
ful to wet every feather, then shaking himself as 
_ though he thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Often on bright days he takes a dust bath on our 
gravel walks, wallowing and sunning himself. 

Like the Crow, the Catbird is of great use to 
man, often taking for his breakfast alone as many 


as thirty grasshoppers. 
Instead of disliking him for his weaknesses, we 
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ought to love him for his virtues —for the good he 
does in the world. 


THE SONG OF THE CATBIRD 


HE sits on a branch of yon blossoming tree, 

This mad-cap cousin of Robin and Thrush, 

And sings without ceasing the whole morning long; 
Now wild, now tender, the wayward song 

That flows from his soft, gray, fluttering throat; 
But often he stops in his sweetest note, 

And, shaking a flower from the blossoming ent 


Drawls out, “ Mi-eu! mi-ou!” 
— Epiru M. Tuomas. 


Photograph by Ruth Shutts. 


Young Catbirds. 
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- The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand throats. 
— WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


“ PsHaw! wait — wait — wait for me — wait!” 
calls a rich full voice from the topmost bough 
of a tall tree. Following the voice we catch a 
glimpse of the only rival of the Baltimore Oriole, 
—a rival in beauty of form, color, and song. 

The Oriole is usually considered the better singer, 
for his song is full of joy, but for those who like sad- 
ness in a song, the Tanager’s is the more beautiful. 
_ If you have been fortunate enough to sée him 
sitting on his lofty perch with the sunlight giving 
brilliancy to his handsome coat of rich scarlet and 
velvety black, the sight will never be forgotten. 

No red could be redder, nor black more jet black, 
— that is, if he is wearing his full spring costume. 
His voice is one not often heard, for the bird is a 
timid one, seldom coming near our homes, but 
flittering about, —a flash of scarlet, —in the edges 
of our woods. The voice once heard lingers long 
in our memories. 

His call note is a simple one of two syllables, 
something like “chip-chirr.” If you once hear it 
and are able to remember it, you may be able, 
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sometime, to find the Tanager, when otherwise you 
would not know that he was about. 

On reaching the point from whence the voice 
came, you may possibly find a Robin, instead of 
the long-looked-for Tanager. Their voices are 
much alike when calling, except that the Robin’s” 
is a little more mellow. There is a hoarseness 
in the Tanager’s call. that never appears in the 
Robin’s. : 

Wherever you see him once, it is safe to look for 
him again. His song is worth waiting for, as he 
tells you. Being a ventriloquist, the Tanager’s 
notes do not always tell us where he is. Often- 
times his voice may seem to come from a distance, 
when, really, he is quite near. This power helps © 
him to divert attention from the nest and family so 
dear to him. 

“ Chip-a-ra-ree,” we hear him sing at intervals, 
seeming to get out of breath before he has sung 
all that he intended. At other times he favors us 
with a soft, low chant. Then we feel that we have 
heard him at his devotions. 

One kind of song we may hear from him in the 
morning and a longer and sweeter strain in the 
afternoon; this depends entirely on the mood he is 
in. But in whichever song it is heard, the Tanager’s 
voice is one to be long remembered. 
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Early in the springtime, before the eggs are laid, 
this red-coated minstrel flits about among the 
branches with his mate, and, as they talk to each 
other in low, sweet, warbling notes, they win our 
love by their gentle tenderness. 

If you have not been told anything about the 
family, you will not be likely to know her as his 
mate, for she wears a 
dressas different from 
his as anything in 
feathers could be, — 
greenish above, green- 
ish-yellow below. 

In a nest so low 
and loosely woven as 
hers is, the mother 
Tanager, if she were 
as gayly dressed as 
her consort, would be 
an easy mark for the 
sportsman, As it is, 


Smeg by Dugmore. 
she escapes the notice Tanager’s nest and eggs. 
of all, except those 
looking long and carefully for her. 

The fledgelings, before shedding their baby 
feathers, seem to be doing their very best to look 
like both of their parents by wearing mixed suits 
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of olive, speckled with bright green, red, and yellow. 
After their first molt they look more like the parents. 

Later in the season the song voice of the father 
grows fainter, and at last is still. Like many other 
feathered musicians he feels like singing only in the 
woods and groves of his own home. 

As the time draws near for him to leave these 
for a winter in Central, or South America, a feel- 


Nest of a Scarlet Tanager in a wild crab-apple tree. 


ing of sadness possesses him, taking away the voice 
which told of the happiness which comes only when 
one is at home with loved ones. 

When this strange feeling of sadness and unrest 
comes over him, he lays aside his gorgeous concert 
gown of scarlet and black, and robes himself in a 
dull, greenish traveling garment, and looks quite 
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like his wife and children, except for his wings and 
tail of black. These he keeps, though they are a 
little duller than in the springtime. 

In these modest garments the parent Tanagers, 
with their triplets, wing their way to the sunny 
lands far away, the older birds leading the way, 
while the children follow. 

Feeding on insects, wild berries, and seeds, they 
travel only at night. Each day of their journey is 
spent in a different place, among the differing 
trees, vines, and bushes, of differing hills and 
valleys. 
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THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 


Where do you hide such a score of delight 
Oh, delicate creature, tiny and slender, 

Like a mellow morning sunbeam bright 
Overflowing with music tender? 


As they sing together in chorus, nothing in the 
way of bird music could be sweeter than the soft, 
warbling songs of the Goldfinches; and when 
twittering to each other, nothing could be more 
tender. Even on the wing they keep up a constant 
exchange of musical remarks, as they fly along in 
curves — now up, now down — like rowboats riding 
the waves. 

One who has often listened to them says the 
words to the little song, which they sing back and 
forth to each other as they wave along in their 
flight, are: “So here we go! So here we go! So 
here we go!” 

The finest song of the Goldfinch is much like 
the song of the Canary, often beginning with a 
soft and tender strain, then, as it rises, growing 
louder and stronger, then softer again, and dying 
out at the end. 

It requires much training to make a human 
voice able to do this, but here is a tiny little wild 
bird in the field able to do it perfectly. We cannot 
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help wondering if the little fellow has been trained 
in music, or if it is just his natural way of expressing 
his feelings. 

These songs may be heard early in the summer 
when other birds are busy with their nest building. 
The little singers seem to be idling away the sum- 
mer, but it is only because the dainty material which 
they need to line their nests is not to be found 
earlier. When the dandelion and thistle down are 
flying, Goldfinches may be seen hard at work. 

The baby Goldfinches have the daintiest cup- 
shaped cradles, perfectly round at the bottom, with 
no loose ends hanging. No other birds, except the 
Orioles, have a home so fine. The outside is woven 
_of fine grass and roots, while the inside has a soft, 
smooth lining of vegetable down, or sometimes of 
fine hair. 

These nests are found in the crotches of branches, 
and are usually between ten and twenty feet from 
the ground. They contain from four to six bluish- 
white eggs which hatch into birdlings who will look 
much like their mother when they leave the nest, 
for both mother and children wear coats of dull 
olive, with fronts of faded yellow. 

Though the mother builds the nest, we cannot 
help feeling that it is because she chooses to do so, 
and not because her little mate is unwilling to 
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help her, for, as she brings every straw, he follows 
and waits till she has placed it, when they fly 


cheerily away together, singing softly to each other — 


as they go. If the Blue Jays could take lessons in 
manners from the Goldfinches, what a change there 
would be in the Jay family! 

The Cowbird often lays her egg in the Gold- 
finch’s: nest. If she does, the baby Goldfinches 
will certainly be smothered by the ungainly stranger, 
but if nothing happens to the little ones, next April 


we shall see the young sons of the family dressed - 


like their father, in coats of rich yellow, with cap, 
tail, and wing feathers of jet black. 

When another autumn comes, like their fathers 
before them, they will lay aside their caps of black, 
and their bright colors will fade till they can 
scarcely be told from thei: brothers and sisters. 

When sitting, if her mate seems too long away, 
the anxious wife will give a little appealing cry, and 
immediately he will return in answer to her call, 
bringing some dainty to feed her, or just coming to 
take her away to get something for herself. Some- 
times when he hears her call, he hurries to the tree 
where he has taken up his homestead, and, swinging 


his way about it in circles, sings an encouraging | 


song while she looks and listens, and shows by her 
manner that she appreciates his thoughtfulness. 
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Being fond of a diet of the seeds of thistles, 
asters, small sunflowers, and tall weeds, the Gold- 
finches can stay with us till late in the fall and, 
in many places, through the whole winter, when 


other birds have flown, 
for the stems of all 
these stand above the 
snow. 

From their habit 
of feeding on thistles 
they are often called 
“ Thistle birds.” 
When we see a party 
of these dainty little 
yellow creatures flit- 
ting about among the 
soft purple thistle 
blossoms and scatter- 
ing clouds of down 
as they gather the 
ripened seeds, it seems 
like a scene from 
fairyland. And their 


language is as delicate 


Nest of a Goldfinch. 


as themselves, as they nod to each other from the 
swaying thistle branches, and whisper, “ Sw-e-e-t, 


Sw-e-e-t.” 
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They are among our most playful birds, often 
chasing each other around and about through 
the branches, only to light a few feet from each 
other and exchange sweet little songs, when we, 
who have been watching them, have expected a _~ 
fight. 

We should have known better, for Goldfinches 
are among our sweetest-tempered birds, scorning — 
to spend their beautiful days in quarreling. 


The Goldfinch in a thistle head, 


Stood scattering seedlets as she fed. 
— Jean INGELOW. 


MRS. GOLDFINCH’S “AFTERNOON DELIGHT’ 


Tue thistles at the countryside 
Were ripe; the day was bright 

For Mrs. Goldfinch, when she gave 
Her “ Afternoon Delight.” 


Arrangements all were perfect; 
Her black and yellow dress, 

Just touched with white, was elegant; 
Her manners were no less. 
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And oh, the folks invited! 
Well, everybody came, 

From Tommy-Tip-Up-Teeter-Tail 
To some I couldn’t name. 


Miss Polly Pewee —she was there, 
With Mr. Gracklewing ; 

Miss Oriole, from Baltimore, 
Came all the way to sing. 


Miss Long Stilts came from Jersey, 
And walked ’most all the way; 

Miss Sparrow rode, I understood, 
On top a load of hay. 


Will you believe it, every one 
Had just what he would wish! 
Miss Robin had a dish of worms ; 
For several there was fish. 


Miss Pewee had some marmalade 
Of moths, and rose-leaf tea, 

And drank so much she sang “ Peet-weet!’ 
Instead of “ Pe-wee-ee,” — 


Which Tommy-Tip-Up didn’t like; 
And so Miss Oriole 

Set up a song like dripping pearls, 
And all the wooded knoll 
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Resounded with the melody ; 
And every lily bell 

Swung out upon the evening wind 
Until the darkness fell. 


And then the merry company 
Broke up, and I suppose 
That every little boy and girl 
In all the country knows — 


That Mrs. Goldfinch, after this, 
Put off her yellow gown, 
And since the “ Afternoon Delight,” 
She wears a cloak of brown. 
— HERBERT RANDALL. 
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THE FLICKER, OR GOLDEN-WINGED WOOD- 
PECKER: 


They vanished in the misty air, 
The song went with them in their flight. 
— J. G. WHITTIER. 


Tue Golden-winged Woodpecker rejoices in a 
wealth of names possessed by few birds. The 
people of different parts of our country have differ- 
ent names for him. Harry Wicket, High-hole, 
Woodwall, Yucker, Wake-up, Flicker, Hittock, 
Piut, Yarrup, and Yellow-hammer are a few of the 
English ones; the Indians have others which I will 
not attempt to spell, and would not think of pro- 
nouncing, even if some one else should do the 
spelling. 

Flicker is probably his best-known name and 
comes from the sound he makes while playing. 
The name “Golden Wings” comes from his having 
wings which are of the most brilliant yellow on the 
under side. | 

His other names are supposed to represent the 
sounds he makes; all except Yellow-hammer, which 
refers to both his color and his habit of hammering 
on trees. 

The Flickers are very playful birds, chasing each 
other about among the trees in the jolliest manner, 
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laughing and chattering to each other as they go. 
I have seen as many as five of them playing to- 
gether in this way, stopping for a moment occasion- 
ally to dig into the earth with their bills to catch 
an ant or a grub. 

~The force which they put into their play is only 
equaled by that which they put into their work. 
It really does one good to see such hard workers 
enjoying themselves so much betweenwhiles. 

When digging out their holes, the father and 
mother birds assist each other, taking turn about, 
each little worker signaling the other when his time ~ 
is up. The one that has been resting then works 
on the house while the other has a playtime, or 
takes twenty minutes for refreshments. 

The hole or home which they make is usually in 
a high dead limb of some shade or forest tree, 
though sometimes it is made in an orchard tree. 
While these birds prefer to dig out houses for them- 
selves, they sometimes occupy natural hollows in 
dead limbs. These nests may be found anywhere 
from four to twenty-five feet from the ground. 

While building, they work like carpenters, chisel- 
ing away all day long; but they differ from carpen- 
ters in working as many hours a day as possible, 
beginning when the first faint streaks of daylight — 
appear and continuing till late at night. 
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The hole or burrow goes straight into the tree 


a few inches, then 
turns down and 
widens somewhat as 
a long-necked gourd 
does. At the bot- 
tom the birds leave 
some of the _ soft 
clean sawdust made 
in digging the hole, 
as a-cushion for 
the half dozen pure 
white, and almost 
transparent, eggs. 
Later in the sea- 
son, if no snake or 
squirrel invades the 
nest, the baby Flick- 
ers will cling to its 
walls with their feet, 
and brace’ them- 
selves with their 
tails while being fed 
from the crop of 
their mother, who 
has not only gath- 
ered the food for 
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Photograph by Dugmore. 


Young Flickers. 
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them, but has partly digested it. When they grow 
a little older, we may see them, with heads out of 
the hole, watching for her return. 

As soon as they are able to fly, they will be taken 
down to the earth below, and taught to pick up 
from meadow and pasture the large juicy black ants 
and other insects of which their parents are so fond. 

They must be very fond of these ants when as 
many as three thousand of them have been taken 
from the crop of a single Flicker. 

The Flicker is not a singer, for his voice is any- 


thing but sweet. He is too large and heavy to | 


sing well, being twelve or thirteen inches long 


from the point of his bill to the tip of his tail. 


Usually only small birds sing well. 

He has a harsh loud note which he uses when 
telling us that it is going to rain, and another which 
is softer, but still not sweet, that he uses when talk- 


ing to his mate in the springtime. We often hear — 


him laughing, “O wee’ka, wee’ka, wee’ka,” as he — 
flies playfully about with his family among the — 


trees. 


Having no voice for song, this bird does his best | 
to entertain his friends with instrumental music, — 
giving a drumming performance, which none but 


his own family will ever appreciate. They seem 
to enjoy it as well as he. 
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His instrument may be a house, barn, hollow 
tree, or an old tin pan —anything on which he can 
make a noise with his bill. As he sits and drums, 
he stops every once in a while and cocks his head 
to one side as though congratulating himself on his 
own performance, and as though he were asking us 
if we do not think it fine. 

As we watch him, we cannot help feeling sorry 
that a bird so full of the love of music should not 
have been given a more pleasing way of express- 
ing it. 

But it does not make so much difference, after 
all, whether we enjoy it or not if his efforts are 
appreciated in his own family. Possibly if we 
understood, we, too, should enjoy it. 


THE ORIGIN OF BIRDS 
AN INDIAN LEGEND 


Amonc the many strange stories which the In- 
dians relate to their children is one which tells how 
the birds came on earth. 

They say that long, long ago, when the world 
was new, the Great Spirit walked about making it 
beautiful. Wherever his feet touched the ground, 
beautiful trees and flowers sprang into being. 
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All through the first summer the trees bore 


leaves of many different shades of green. When 


autumn came, and the winds grew colder, and the 
frosts came, the green in the leaves changed to 


bright red, and yellow, and soft brown, just as it 


does to this day. 

When the breezes played among them, they sang 
soft little songs to each other, as they fluttered 
down to the ground. 

The Great Spirit did not wish them to lie there 


and die; he wished them to live and be beautiful | 


always, so he changed each one into a bird, and 
breathed into it the breath of life. 

The red-brown leaves of the oak were changed 
into Robins, the yellow leaves of the willow into 
Goldfinches and Yellowbirds, and the bright red 
leaves of the maple into Cardinals and Tanagers. 

All the dull brown leaves were changed into 
Sparrows, and Wrens, and other dull brown birds. 

For this reason the birds have always loved to 
make their homes among the protecting branches 
of the mother trees, which furnish them both food 
and shelter. 
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BLACKBIRD, REDWINGED 
RED-AND-BUFF SHOULDERED MARSH BLACKBIRD 


Male: Black, with large patch of scarlet bordered with buff 
on upper wing. On immature males dull orange takes the place 
of scarlet on the shoulders. Throat tinged with orange. Length: | 
About nine inches. Female: Above, brownish black, streaked with 
grayish ; lower parts, dusky white, streaked with reddish brown 
Young: Like female, but darker. 

Note: A liquid ‘‘ Kong-quer-ree” or “ Bob-a-lee, a-bob-a-lee.”’ 

Nest: In reeds or bushes near ground, or in tuft of grass on 
ground ; occasionally at some distance from the ground ; made of 
grass, leaves, and mud, lined with grass ; well made and substantial. 

Food: Insects of many kinds ; corn in the milk ; ripened grain, 
both cultivated and wild ; wild rice a favorite food. 


DRAGON FLIES 


NESTLING ADULT 
Diagram showing proportions of food. 
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Eggs: Three to five bluish white or greenish blue, blotched 
and streaked with lilac and nual with spots of black. Two 
broods each season. 

Range: Whole of North America from Nova Scotia to Mexico - 
Migratory north of Maryland, but pass winter and summer in 
states south. 


BLUEBIRD, EASTERN 


Male: In full plumage, above, rich azure blue; throat, breast, 
and sides of body, brick-red, shading into bluish white, or white 
toward the back part of under side. Shafts of feathers in wing 
and tail, black. In winter, upper, blue tinged with brownish, 
and paler below. Length: Six and one half to seven inches. 
Female: Blue mixed with reddish brown except on rump, tail, 
and wings; under parts, paler and more rusty brown, with more 
white on lower side than in the male. Young: Newly fledged, 
brown, with blue on wings and tail; under part, freckled with 
white and brownish. 

Note: In autumn, “ Bermuda, Bermuda.” — BurRouGHs. 

Song: “Purity! Purity! I-oh-purity.”” — Burroucus. 

“Dear! dear! think of it, think of it.” 
— MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
“ Hear-hear, beauty, beauty?” — Nutra, 
“ Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish, cherish love.” 
— EDITH M,. THOMAS. 

Nest: In hollow tree, Woodpecker’s hole, or in any kind of 
box or hole, with scanty lining of weeds, grass, or feathers. 

Eggs: Four to six. Usually pale blue, sometimes almost white 
unmarked. Two or three broods. 

Range: Eastern North America from forty-eighth parallel to) 
the tropics. Those of the North retire to the Southern states in| 
winter, while those nesting in the South are supposed to retire: 
to the Bermuda and Bahama Islands. They are found as far! 
north as Pennsylvania in winter. | 

Food: Insects, particularly beetles and other shelly kinds, wire: | | 
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worms, spiders, and grasshoppers. In autumn they feed on 
berries, such as sour gum, wild cherry, sumac, cedar berries, per- 
simmons, and sometimes seeds. 


Z 


RTHOPTERA 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INCLUDING 
HYMENOPTERA & SNAILS 


LEPIDOPTERA 


NESTLING ADULT 


BLUEBIRD, WESTERN 


Color: Much like the Eastern except that the blue of the neck 
encircles the throat. A patch of purplish chestnut on middle of 
back; sides and breast rich chestnut, changing to bluish gray 
toward the back of under side. Habits, nest, and eggs: Similar 
to those of Eastern Bluebird. 

Range: From eastern side of Rocky Mountains west to the 
Pacific. Bluebirds are found only in America. 


BOBOLINK 


MEADOW-WINK, SKUNK BLACKBIRD (NorTHERN STATES), REED- 
BIRD (MIDDLE StTaTEs), RICE BIRD (SouTHERN States), BUTTER 
BIRDS (CuBA AND JAMAICA) 


Male: In summer, head, tail, wings, and underparts, black ; 
back of head and back of neck, buff; scapulars, rump, and upper 
tail coverts, ashy white. In winter, like female and young ; above, 
yellowish brown; below, brownish buff. Length: Six and one 
half to seven and one half inches. 

Note: In autumn a mere “ Chink.” 
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Song: A charming medley, often sung on the wing. 
“ Bob-o-lee, Bob-o-link, Bob-o-link-e.” — NUTTALL. 


“ Bob-o-link, Bob-o-link, Tom Denny, Tom Denny. — Come 


pay me the two and six pence you’ve owed me more than a year 
and a half ago—’tshe, ’tshe, ’tsh, ’tsh, ’tshe,” is what the boys 
of New England imagine he says to them. 


Nest: Of grass and twigs on the ground in meadow or hayfield. 


Eggs: Four to six, stone-gray, dotted and mottled with lilac 
and brown. 

Range: United States at large. 

Food: Various insects, crickets, beetles, spiders, seeds of grass, 


dock, and dandelion, in the North; on their way to the South | 
they feed on wild rice along the rivers of Pennsylvania, New | 


Jersey, and New York. In the South they feed on rice. 


BOBWHITE 
QUAIL (in NEw ENGLAND), PARTRIDGE (FARTHER SOUTH) 


Color: Above, reddish brown, mottled with gray, black, white, 


and buff; stripe over eyes and spot on throat, yellowish white, | 


darkest in females ; lower parts, yellowish white with brown and | 


black markings. Male and female alike, except that female is 
duller. Length: ten and one half inches. 


Note: ‘ Bob-bob-white !”’ or “ Poor-bob-white!” or “ More- | 


more-wet !”’ 


Nest: A slight depression in the ground in pasture or field 


hidden under tuft of grass or bush; loosely formed of grass and 


leaves. 


Eggs: Eight to twenty, pointed at one end and very blunt at | 


other. White. Period of incubation, four weeks. Two or three 

broods. $ 
Range: Eastern United States south into Mexico. Some parts 

of Canada, Salt Lake Valley (introduced). 
Food: Accgrding to season, seeds, insects, buds, and berries. 


| 
| 
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CATBIRD 


Color: Slate gray, paler below ; top of head, tail, bill, and feet, 
black ; patch of chestnut color under tail. Length: Eight to nine 
and one half inches. Flight: Clumsy.-: 

Song: A brilliant recitative, varied and inimitable, beginning, 
“Prut ! prut ! coquillicot ! really, really, coquillicot ! Hey, coquilli- 
cot! Hey! Victory !’’—MaxseLt Oscoop WRIGHT. 

Alarm cry: Like the mewing of a cat, or ‘“‘Zeay! Zeay.” 

Nest: In orchard or thicket ; large and clumsy ; of twigs, grass, 
and leaves, lined with fine roots. Usually not over seven feet 
from the ground. 

_Eggs: Four to six; deep bluish green. 
Range: United States and adjoining British Provinces. 
Food: Insects, beetles, grubs, and garden fruits. 


NESTLING ADULT 


1, Ground-beetle ; 2, cutworm; 3, ant; 4, grasshopper; 5, spider. 


CEDAR BIRD 
WAXWING, CHERRY BIRD 


Color: Cinnamon-brown or fawn, changing to ash color over 
tail; chin, line across forehead, and through eyes, velvety black ; 
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tail, tipped with yellow ; secondary wing feathers, sometimes tipped 
with red waxlike appendages ; high, pointed crest. Length: Six 
and one half to seven-and one half inches. Young: Streaked with 
white. Nests late. Muster cry: “Tze! tze! tze!” 

Nest: In trees or bushes ; large and loose ; of twigs and grass, 


lined with grass, hair, or feathers. Eggs: Three to five ; bluish 


white, with dark surface spots and lighter spots deeper in shell. 
Range: Whole of North American continent to latitude 54° N. 
Winters in most of United States. Goes in flocks. 


Food: Insects, juicy fruits, and berries found in winter. Espe- | 


cially fond of cedar berries. 


COWBIRD 


Male: Lustrous green-black, changing to steel-blue, purple, and 
violet in the sunlight ; head and neck, wood-brown with purplish 
tinge. Length: Seven and one half to eight inches. Female: 
Dusky grayish brown, paler below; streaky. Young: Somewhat 
like female ; streaky. A walker. 

Song: A whistle and a few short, rasping notes. 

Call note: “ Cluck-see !”” — MaBEL Oscoop WRIGHT. 

Nest: None. 

Eggs: One, two, or three found in nests of other birds; dull 
white, speckled, and dashed with brown and grayish. 

Food: Largely insects found in pastures and barnyards. 


CROW 


Color: Black, with purplish burnishings above, except on head, | 


which is dull. Length: Seventeen to twenty one inches. Female 
smaller. 

Song: A quavering “ Kar-r-r er-r!” in spring. 

Call note: “ Caw-w!” 

Nest: High in trees ; of sticks and twigs, lined with earth, grass, 
leaves, and horsehair. 
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Range: Most of the settled districts of North America. 
Food: Insects, worms, carrion, fish, shellfish, grain, fruits, birds’ 
eggs, or anything digestible by any bird. 


VERTEBRATES 


3 WEEKS AND OLDER ADULT 


FLICKER 
GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER, PIGEON WOODPECKER, 
HIGH-HOLDER, YUCKER, CLAFE 
Color: Above, grayish brown, barred with black; top of head 


and sides of head, bluish gray; red crescent on back of neck; 
black crescent on breast; male with black “ mustache” ; white 
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patch on back in front of tail ; below, pale yellow-brown with spot 
of black on each feather ; under side of wings rich golden yellow. 
Female has no black below the eye. Length: Twelve and one 
half inches. 

Note: A squealing “ Weka, weka, weka, weka,’’ or “ Wit, a wit, 
a wit, a wit!” 

Nest: In open woodland, pasture, or orchard. A cavity exca- 
vated in trunk of tree, usually a dead one; unlined, except for 
small chips in bottom. About eighteen inches deep. Sometimes 
uses deserted nest of other woodpeckers. 

Eggs: Two to ten, snow-white, highly polished. 

Range: Whole of North America from wooded regions of the 
fur countries to Florida; resident from the Middle states south. 

Food : Wood lice, ants, and their larve, garden fruits, bird cher- 
ries, cedar, sumac, and smilax berries, and corn. 


GOLDFINCH 


YELLOWBIRD, THISTLE BIRD, THISTLE FINCH, 
WILD CANARY 


Male: In summer, bright yellow ; top of head, wings, and tail, 
black ; upper and under tail coverts, white ; in winter, male resem- 
bles female, with less olive. Female: Above, olive-brown, lighter 
below ; wings and tail, black or dark brown. Length: Four and 
one half to five and one fifth inches. Flies in waves. 

Song: A Canary-like warble, 

“ So-here-we-go ! so-here-we-go !”” —S. P. CHENEY. 
“ May-be, may-be.” — NuTratt. 

Call note: ‘“ Ker-chee-chee-chee, whew-e whew-e.” — WRIGHT. 

Nest: In pasture or orchard; usually in crotch of deciduous 
tree ; a graceful cup of grass and fine roots, lined with plant fiber, 
down, or hair. Eggs: Three to six; greenish white or greenish 
blue, sometimes spotted with brown. 
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-Range: North America to the forty-ninth degree of latitude, 
and south to Central America. 
Food: Buds of trees, thistle, and weed seeds, and seeds of the 
buttonwood. 


HUMMING BIRD’ 
RUBY THROAT 


Color: Body, golden green above ; grayish white below ; sides, 
green; red patch on throat of male; under parts of female, 
whitish, speckled with dusky; tail forked. Length: Three and 
one fourth inches. 

Note: A mouselike squeak. 

Nest: In orchard or open woodland; on horizontal branch 
or in crotch of tree; made of plant down formed into feit and 
covered with grayish lichens. 

Eggs: Usually two; rosy white when fresh. 

Range: Eastern United States. The most common Western 
variety of Humming Bird is the Red-backed Rufous Humming 
Bird. With upper parts cinnamon-red, and greenish crown; 
habits same as those of the Ruby Throat. Length: Three and 
one half inches. 

Food: Flies, gnats, beetles, spiders, and nectar from flowers. 
Young fed by regurgitation. 


BLUE JAY 


Color: Above, purplish blue; below, bluish gray; lighter on 
throat and tail coverts; wings and tail, bright blue, barred with 
black ; shorter wing feathers and tail, tipped with white; head, 
crested. Length: About twelve inches. 

Call note: “ Jay, jay, jay!” 

Song: “ Lily, lily!”' or, “ Whee-dle, whee-dle !”” on the wing. 

Nest: In trees and bushes, large and firm; of twigs and roots, 
rags and strings. 
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Eggs: Four or five; olive or buff, spotted with yellow brown, 
or lilac. 

Range: Eastern North America, especially United States ; half 
migratory. The Blue Jay has a number of cousins in different 
parts of the country, the Black-headed Jay, North Rocky Moun- 
tains, United States ; the Sierra Jay, mountains of California; the — 
Crested Jay, Rocky Mountain region, United States, especially — 
southerly, — the Florida Jay, the California Jay, the Arizona Jay, 
and the Canada Jay or Whisky Jack being some of them. 

Food: Nuts, acorns, corn, the larger insects, and caterpillars, 
orchard fruits, and even potatoes. 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
GOLDEN ROBIN, HANG NEST, FIRE BIRD 


Male: Head, neck, throat, wings, and greater part of tail, 
black ; bill and feet, blue black; wing coverts and secondaries, 
tipped with white ; other parts, fiery orange. Female: smaller and 
much paler, sometimes with black replaced by olive or grayish. 
Young: Similar to female. Length: Seven to eight inches. 

Song: Shrill and interrogative, but martial. 

“Will you? Will you really, really, truly?” The female’s note 
a plaintive, “TI will.”” —MazeL Oscoop WRIGHT. 

“ K’tuff a tuf a tuf a tea kerry.” —Nurrai. 

Nest: In tops of shade or forest trees, elms preferred, ten to 
fifty feet from ground; pensile, and elaborately woven, purse 
shaped ; made of yarn, string, horsehair, vegetable fiber, fine 
grass, etc., woven usually by female. 

Eggs: Four to six; shaded white, blotched and scrawled 
irregularly with dark blackish brown surface markings, with softer _ 
shell markings. Period of incubation, fourteen days. { 

Range: .In summer, North America as far north as the fifty-fifth 
degree, and south into Mexico, west to Rocky Mountains. 

Food: Soft caterpillars mainly, with small amounts of garden 
fruits. 
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KINGBIRD 
BEE MARTIN 


Color: Above, blackish ash, growing darker on head; spot of 
orange-red in feathers of crown ; below, white, shading to grayish 
on breast ; white band across tip of tail. Male and female alike. 
Length: Eight to nine inches. 

Note: A piercing call, “ Kyrie-k-y-rie !” 

Nest: In orchard, garden, or wayside ; on horizontal branch; 
large, cup shaped; made of twigs, roots, and moss, lined with 
fibrous and disintegrated vegetable substance, horsehair, and 
feathers. Eggs: Three to five; rosy or yellowish white with 
dark brown surface spots, with spots of lilac in shell; two broods. 

Range: Temperate North America, but chiefly eastern United 
States. 

Food: In summer, beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, bees, winged 
insects of all kinds, cankerworms, blackberries, whortleberries, and 
berries of sassafras, cornel, viburnum, elder, poke, and five-leaved 
ivy. Some time after eating, large pellets of the indigestible wings, 
shells, legs, and skins of insects and seeds of berries are brought up 
and thrown from the mouth after the manner of Hawks and Owls. 


NESTLING ADULT 


1, Grasshopper; 2, drone honeybee: 3, rose-chafer; 4, spider : 
5, winged ant; 6, May-beetle; 7, fly 
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ROBIN 


Color: Above, olive-gray ; head and neck, almost black ; eyelids 
and spot above, white; wings and tail, dusky; below, brownish 
red; throat white, with dark streaks; spot of bluish white under 
tail; mouth and bill, yellow. Length: Nine to ten inches. 
Female, smaller and duller. Young: With speckled breasts. 

Song: “Do you think—-what you do, do you think — what 
you do, do you think ?’? — MaBeL Oscoop WRIGHT. 

Call note: “ Quick! quick!” 

Nest: Generally in crotch of orchard or shade tree, but some- 
times saddled on limb or under porches or about barns ; bulky 
but compact ; of sticks and grass, lined with mud. 

Eggs: Four or five; greenish blue. 

Range: North America from the fifty-third degree to the table- 
lands of Mexico. Winter as far north as Boston. 

Food: Worms, insects, fruits, and in winter wild berries, such as 
sumac, candleberry, smilax, myrtle, and juniper. 


SONG SPARROW 
SILVER TONGUE 


Color: Above, brown streaked with black, bay, and ash ; crown, 
bay streaked with black, two strips of ash; wings, bay edgings ; 
tail, plain brown, with darker shaft lines and dark, wavy crossbars ; 
below, white shaded with brownish; breast, sides of throat, and 
sides of body, spotted with brown. Fond of bathing. A com- 
mon winter sparrow in the Middle states. A hearty songster. 
Length: Six to six and one half inches. 

Song: “Olit, olit, olit,—chip, chip, chip, che-char-che-wiss, 
wiss, wiss !”? — THOREAU. 

“Maids, maids, maids, hang on your tea-kettle-ettle-ettle !” 

— THOREAU. 

Nest: In field or pasture, in tuft of grass or under low bush, 
sometimes fastened to bush or vine, and sometimes in a cavity of 


3 
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atree ; made of twigs, grass, roots, 
and leaves, lined with fine grass 
or horsehair. 

Eggs: Three to seven (usually 
four to five), dull white or tinged 
with blue, green, or pink, thickly 
marked with shades of brown, 
or sometimes unmarked. ‘Three 
broods in Middle states, two 
broods farther north. 

Range: The several varieties 
of Song Sparrow are quite gener- 
ally distributed over the United 
States. The variety here de- 
scribed, Eastern United States. 
One of the most common birds 
of our country. 

Food: Worms, insects, larve, 
and seeds. 


SWALLOW, BARN 


Color: Above, burnished steel- 
blue ; breast, rich chestnut, shad- 
ing paler toward tail; tail, deeply 
forked. Length: Six to seven 
and one half inches. Female a 
trifle smaller and duller. 

Song: A _ musical laughing 
twitter. 

Nest: Attached to rafter of 
barn or side of cave; made of 
pellets of mud, bound with 
grass, and lined with grass and 
feathers. 


DIPTERA 


Food of Swallow nearly fledged. 


DIPTERA 


Food of adult Barn Swallow. 
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Eggs: Three to six; white, marked with reddish or purplish 
brown. ‘Two broods. 

Range: North America at large; abundant. Winters in West 
Indies and Central America. 

Food: Winged insects, particularly those which are abroad at 
nightfall. Feeds on the wing. (See diagrams on the preceding 
page.) 


TANAGER, SCARLET 


Male: Scarlet, with black wings and tail during breeding season, 
but later similar to female. Female and young: Olive above, 
greenish yellow below. Length: Seven to seven and one half 
inches. Call note: ‘ Chip-chirr.” 

Song: “ Tshoove, ’wait, ’wait, vehowit, ’wait !’? —NurraLL, 

“ Pshaw ! wait-wait-wait for me, wait !’? —WriGHT. 

Nest: In wood, grove, or orchard, near the extremity of 
horizontal limb, ten to twenty feet from ground ; of twigs, 100ts, 
and shredded bark ; lined with roots. 

Eggs: Three to five (usually four) ; dull white or greenish 
blue, fully spotted with brown and lilac, more thickly on large 
end.’ One brood. Incubation lasts thirteen days. 

Range: Eastern United States and adjoining British Provinces. 

Food: Winged insects, wasps, hornets, beetles, seed, and berries. 


THRUSH 


BROWN THRUSH, GROUND THRUSH, FRENCH MOCKING BIRD, 
BROWN MOCKER, AND MOCKING BIRD 


Color: Above, clear yellow brown ; below, white, with spots or 
streaks of black running lengthwise on breast. Bill: Long, with 
downward curve. Length: About eleven and one half inches. 
The tail, with which it thrashes the ground, is over five inches 
long. 
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Song: “Drop it, drop it, cover it up, cover it up, pull it up, 
pull it up.” — THoreEauv. 

Nest: In low bush or on the ground, according to locality ; 
a loose bulky affair of twigs, bark roots, and leaves or corn husks, 
lined with fine rootlets or horsehair. 

Eggs: Three to six, rarely the latter; bluish or greenish, 
speckled with light brown. 

Range: Eastern United States. 

Food: Grubs, spiders, caterpillars, fruit, and grain. 


SPIDERS ORTHOPTERA 


LEPIDOPTERA 


NESTLING ADULT 


WOODPECKER, REDHEADED 
TRICOLOR 


_ Male: Back, tail, and primaries, blue black ; head, neck, and 
throat, rich red; rest, white. Female: Same. Young: Mixed 
gray, dusky, and white. Length: Nine to nine and one half inches. 

Note: A guttural rattle, like the cry of a tree toad. In April a 
hoarse hollow-sounding cry.— BickweELL. 

Nest: In wood or orchard ; usually cavity in blasted tree. 

Eggs: Four to six; white. 

Range: Eastern United States and British Provinces ; West to 
Rocky Mountains, sometimes to Utah and California. Met with 
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occasionally in all parts of United States, but more abundant in — 
eastern portion. 

Food: Orchard fruits; occasionally, young birds; corn in the 
milk, grasshoppers, nuts, and grain. Stores the three last in cracks 
and hollows for winter use. 


WREN, HOUSE 


Eastern: Above, brown, brighter behind ; below, grayish brown 
or grayish white. Length: Five inches. 

Western: Paler and grayer. 

Song: Merry, but broken. 

Nest: Generally any kind of hole or box near homes of men; ~ 
made of any kind of trash or rubbish, and lined with feathers. 

Eggs: Seven to nine, pink tinted, and thickly marked with — 
reddish brown. 

Range: United States at large. 

Food: Insects, and food thrown out from houses. Sometimes — 
her own eggs. 


NESTLING ADULT 


1, Cutworm; 2, spider; 3, stink-bug; 4, May-fly; 5, weevil; 6. grasshopper. 
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